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Getting Queens Fertilized at the Least Cost. 


BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


The greatest expense attending the rearing of queens is in 
getting them fertilized. I think it safe to say that virgin 
queens could be reared for 10 cents each. Asa rule, a colony 
will build a dozen queen-cells at one batch—they will, if right- 
ly managed, and the queens will be good ones, too. The colo- 
ny will not be more than 10 days in doing it. A good colony 
can certainly average 2 dollar a week building queen-cells. Of 
course, a colony cannot go on week after week all summer 
long building queen-celis, but it can build at least three good 
batches, and then it can be dropt from the list and another 
taken. In»time, this colony can be used for cell-building again. 
It could be used right along by giving it plenty of young bees 
or brood, but it is exactly as well to give ita queen and let it 
rear itself some more brood, and turn some other colony to the 
work of cell-building. By employing proper methods to get 
the cells built, and taking them away when sealed over and 
the queens have commenced to ‘‘color,” and hatching them 
outin a lamp-nursery, there is no trouble in rearing virgin 
queens at 10 cents each. I would like no better job than that 
of rearing virgin queens at that price. 


It will be readily seen that the cost in queen-rearing comes 
in getting them fertilized and holding them until needed if it 
should happen, as it frequently does, that there is not an im- 
mediate demand as soon as they begin laying. In queen-rear- 
ing it is the usual plan to employ the same frames as are in use 
in the apiary. This is an advantage in many ways. The same 
kind and size of hives may be used, and when the season is over 
there is great convenience in uniting the nuclei. If the nuclei 
gather much hohey, it is easy to extract itifitisin the regu- 
lar-size combs. All these are advantages that cannot be de- 
nied, but the great amount of bees that are used to stock one 
nuclei makes the cost of getting queens fertilized come pretty 
high. Little combs 4 or 5 inches square have been tried, using 
them in little boxes of the right size, and they work all right, 
except that such small colonies are quite likely to swarm out, 
and follow the queen when she takes her wedding-flight. More 
likely, still, are they toswarm out after the queen has filled th 
combs with eggs and there is nd more room for her to lay. 
The latter difficulty is easily remedied by placing a piece of 
queen-excluding zinc over the entrance after the queen begins 
to lay. 

I have used with the best of resuts, the ordinary 44%x4- 
x13¢ section-boxes for frames, and theold-style, Heddon super 
for a hive. I save the unfinisht sections that are left at the 
end of the fall season. These are about half drawn out and 
partly filled with honey. I use the regular bottom-board of a 
hive that has a rim of a bee-space height around three of its 
sides, putting another strip at tae end where the entrance us- 
ually is. This makes a rim all around it. Strips are then put 





crosswise at such points that they will meet the partitions in 
the case. Strips are also nailed to the upper edges of these 
partitions, bringing them up fiush with the top of the case. A 
movable partition is also put in the center of each apartment, 
thus dividing it into two, and making eight little hives in each 
case. Pieces are nailed to the upper part of the bottom-board 
to meet these division-boards and make each little hive bee- 
tight. A little board cover is also made for each little hive, 
and then a regular hive-cover laid over all to keep out the 
rain, and to prevent these little covers of thin boards from 
warping. These extra covers are needed, because if all eight 
of the nuclei were opened at the same time the bees would be 
crawling back and forth ; and if one were queenless the bees 
would be coming over into the nuclei that hada queen. Queens 
might also, possibly, go from one nucleus to another and thus be 
destroyed. A separate cover for each prevents all this. 


Entrances are made by cutting out a portion of the rim 
around the edge of the bottom-board; about an inch is cut out 
for each entrance, and each is furnisht with a slide of bee- 
zinc that can be put in place when the queen has been fertil- 
lized. In fact, this slide is kept in place most of the time, it 
being removed only when there is a queen of the right age to 
fly. These guards are a great barrier to the entrance of rob- 
bers. It seems to be almost impossible to have one of these 
hives robbed when these guards are in place, I put two en- 
trances on each side and as far apart as possible, and the num- 
ber of queens lost is very few. 


To stock these little hives, three sections of combs are put 
into each apartment. This brings the bees allin a close, com- 
pact cluster. A caged laying queen is then put into each 
apartment, and the case, without the bottom-board, is set over 
a strong queenless colony. Every bee-keeper knows how the 
bees will crowd into those sections and gather about the 
queens. I then carry away the case and set it on the bottom- 
board. Dothis just at night when the bees are about done 
flying. As soon as it is too dark for the bees to fly, release the 
queens. There is no trouble about their being accepted. I 
never lose one in this way. By the next morning the queen 
has begun to lay, and the majority of the bees will adhere to 
that location. Queenless bees are usually ready to give up 
their location for a new one where there is a queen. When 
larves begin to appear in the combs it is safe to take away the 
queen and to use the nuclei the same in all respects as is the 
case with ordinary nuclei that are larger. Laying queens in- 
stead of virgins are used to start the nuclei, as the bees are so 
much more inclined to stay with a laying queen than with a 
virgin. 

These little nuclei are so easy to manipulate. It is seldom 
necessary to use smoke; they seldom kill a cueen even if she 
is a virgin, and queens can be found so quick)y and so easily. 
If there is a dearth of orders for one or two weeks, or longer, 
as sometimes happens, there are not a pound or two bees and 
two or three frames of brood and honey standing idle, caring 
for one queen. 


To unite in the fall, simply take off the covers and remove 
the bottom-boards, and stack up the cases” four or five high, 
and when they are all nicely united, shake them off upon 
combs of honey and give them a queen. Asa rule, however, 
such bees as these—those that have been usedin nuclei all 
summer—are of little value as ‘‘winterers.” I have wintered 


them, however, but they seldom come through in very good 
condition. I sometimes think that Henry Alley’s plan of shak- 
ing them off on the ground and destroying them is about as 
It depends somewhat upon how they have been 


good as any. 
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managed. If there has been considerable brood reared all 
summer and toward the end of the season, the bees may win- 
ter pretty well, but the uniting must be done early, and it 
often happens that there is more profit in keeping the nuclei 
running than there is in uniting them early. 

Genesee Co., Mich. 


Feeding to Rear Bees for the Harvest. 
BY A. F. BROWN. 


This is a subject very few really seem to understand as 
it should be, or deserves to be, understood. 

On several occasions I have fed on a large scale for the 
production of brood to give me a full working force of field- 
bees at the opening of some given honey-flow-—not 10 or a 
dozen colonies, but upwards of 200, at seven or eight differ- 
ent times, and from this experience I find 7 to 8 weeks to be 
nearer right than 5 or 6 weeks, as usually given; and, 
further, if your flow is of short duration—1O0 days or two 
weeks—it pays to cage the queens about a week or 10 days 
before the flow opens, as the eggs laid from then on produce 
brood at an expense, providing one has no need of increase in 
number of colonies. 

We will suppose your flow comes July 1. The eggs laid 
that produce the actual bees to harvest the bulk of this crop 
are those laid between May 1 and June 50r10. Nine-tenths 
of the bees produced after this date are at the expense of the 
crop or net returns from the colony. 

Colonies averaging two quarts of bees and the equivalent 
of two frames of brood on the first of May, if fed daily for four 
weeks, will give colonies that will produce twice the amount 
of surplus honey that the same size and strength colony would, 
if we had waited until two weeks later to commence to feed 
them. 

I erred in thinking six weeks was ample, but experience 
now tells me eight are far better, and the first four are the 
most valuable. Queens laying an average of 200 or 300 eggs 
per day with nurse-bees in the hive to only care for that 
amount do not jump up to 1,000 or 1,500 per day on a day’s 
notice—it usually means a week or 10 days, with a good force 
of ‘‘ nurse,” and much longer if the nurses have to be reared. 

Three quarts of ffeld-bees of the right age at the opening 
of the flow are worth a peck of little, young, downy chaps that 
are just hatcht out, and come onas workers about the close of 
the flow. My experience says, it takes 40 pounds of honey, 
at the least, to produce a good, average swarm, of say 10 
pounds; and one’s success or failure in honey-production de- 
pends greatly on the one fact of expending this 40 pounds of 
honey at the right time. Nature often regulates it very 
nicely ; still, there are many places and seasons when, if we 
depended on Nature, the expenditure of this honey, and labor 
involved, would be at a time we would derive very little re- 
turns from the investment. 

The old axiom—‘t Keep your colonies strong ’’—would be 
more profitable to those living in a location where there is but 
one short flow—if it read, ‘‘Get your colonies strong in ample 
season to take advantage of the flow,” and not to be consum- 
ing all their energy and honey that comes from that flow in 
producing ‘‘ bees” for strong colonies after the flow has past. 

It might not be amiss here to say that when feeding for 
stimulating brood-rearing, I feed from 4 to 8 ounces per day, 
each day, according to the strength of the colony; and I 
give this just at dusk—good honey diluted with an equal 
amount of water or syrup made of granulated sugar, 10 to 12 
pounds of sugar to the gallon of water, and three pints of 
honey to this amount, as a flavor, and to induce the bees to 
take it more readily. 

I prefer to feed right over the cluster from above, but un- 
der no consideration to keep breaking the sealings of the 
cover joints if the weather is at all cool. If your colonies are 
in two-story hives, place the *‘ set of combs ” that the bees use 
as a brood-nest, at the top, until you are ready for the harvest, 
then put the surplus arrangement above. Combs below the 
brood-nest are protected from the moths fully as well, if not 
better, than those above. Volusia Co., Fla. 


Experiences and Conclusions of the Past Year. 
BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


On my return home from a visit to Omaha, in the second 
week of September, 1 found myself confronted by a condition 
instead of a theory. The condition was something like this: 
Along about the middle of August I took most of the supers 
from the hives workt for comb honey, leaving on only those 


having a good many unfinisht sections. Honey was not com- 
ing freely then, and I was not looking for any fall honey, as I 
had never had any since I began to keep bees. In the closing 
days of AugustI noticed that smartweed was getting quite 
abundant, and that the bees were working on it to some ex- 
tent, but I did not expect much from this source. 


When I got home from Nebraska the weather was a little 
rainy, but I went out to see the bees. Someof the colonies 
had increast so much that not all of the bees could find room 
in the hives. Some of the bees were piled upon the alighting- 
board at the entrance, so wet that they could not crawl, and 
some had found shelter on the underside of the shade-boards, 
which I use to lean against the hives to protect them from the 
afternoon sun. Almost every hive in the yard was full of 
bees, brood, and honey, and some, as I have stated, were more 
than full. One colony, which had done a whole lot of work in 
the sections without swarming, swarmed while I was away, 
and the swarm struck out for the woods. When I lookt 
around among those little 8-frame hives overflowing with bees, 
I began to wish that more swarms had gone to the woods. 
Here I was, witk thousands and thousands of hands to ‘ hoe 
potatoes in October,” and a strong probability that I should 
have thousands and thousands of hands to ‘* hoe potatoes in 
March,” and a further probability that about that time, or a 
little later, provisions will be exhausted. 

Just now lam contemplating with a good deal of satis- 
faction my big hives with 10 Quinby frames, and also my 8 
and 10 frame hives with frames 11 inches deep. When I take 
hold to lift one of these, I feel satisfied that the bees will not 
gnaw into the top-bars before next June. But what of those 
great colonies of bees in the little hives ? The hives are heavy 
with honey now, but the space between the top-bars and the 
bottom-bars is only S inches. Ugh! 

After all, I guess that I shall have to abate something of 
my hostility to these little hives. If one wants to get a big lot 
of comb honey, and is able and willing to do lots of work, 
there is, perhaps, none better for most localities. But the job 
of feeding that it seems likely that I will have to do, I am not 
contemplating with any great degree of satisfaction. 


SOME ‘‘ CONCLUSIONS” OF THE SEASON. 


Another season of work in the apiary is done, and the 
work done during the season just past has enabled me to ar- 
rive at some conclusions. 

lst. I conclude that Dr. Miller’s objection to the Hoffman 
frame on account of unequal spacing is more formidable in 
theory than it is in practice. 

2nd. I conclude that I want no hives with beveled or rab- 
beted edges. Sometimes one wants to use the chisel or screw 
driver with considerable force, and then one does not want to 
waste time in being careful. 

3rd. I concluded that I want metal rabbets in all hives, 
except, perhaps, the big hives used for extracted honey. The 
sliding motion which these rabbets permits is of too much ad- 
vantage to be dispenst with in the handling of frames. 


4th. I concluded that I will never try to produce any 
more comb honey without the use of separators. Perhaps Mr. 
Abbott can get good work donein the sections without their use, 
but I can’t. I tried this season in a small way, and was made 
to wish that I had tried it in a great deal smaller way. Mr. 
Abbott owes me some money for several sections thatI was 
compelled to eat because I could not crate them. You see, I 
tried to get along without separators because he said he could. 
Without separators the sides of the sections would be built 
either convex or concave almost invariably, but occasionally a 
section would be bulged on both sides so that it would contain 
a pound and a half, or so, of honey, while the sections adjoin- 
ing would be correspondingly light. While most of the sec- 
tions could be put into the shipping-cases without much 
trouble, it wou!d require a very careful hand to take them out 
without spoiling a good many. 
5. I half concluded that I want no more sections with 
openings on all four sides, but will let another season’s trial 
settle that question. 


SLOTTED SEPARATORS—‘‘ GOLDEN BEAUTIES.” 


I sometimes read and hear about slotted separators. Will 
somebody rise and explain why the ordinary separators are 
not made with holes in them ? 

I want space here to make Mr. Norton an apology. It 
was alittle rough to suggest any “comparison between the 
golden beauties and a yellow dog, that should seem to be un- 
favorable tothe bees. I take it all back. Mr. Norton’s sug- 


gestion that the golden beauties bear about the same relation 
to a yellow dog that gold bears to brass, is well put, and I am 
willing to own to its force and correctness. But I wish to say 





farther, in this connection, that when I wrote the article re- 
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ferred to by Mr. Norton (page 514—1896), I intended to 
make no comparison between the golden beauties and any 
other bees I had in the yard, except the colony of 3-banded 
bees which I got from Texas at the same time. These bees 
were got at the same time, and were treated alikein every 
respect. The ‘‘goldens,” I am certain, did not die because 
they were queenless. I have lost colonies of 4-banded bees 
many times, but never any that went into winter quarters 
under as favorable conditions as those goldens did. 

The viciousness which Mr. Nortion thinks he sees was not 
in me, but in the circumstances attending the trial. I had 
hoped the result would be different. I am aware that a single 
trial is not worth much to base a judgment on. Bat the trial, 
such as it was, points strongly to the conclusion that not all 
yellow bees will winter as well as the 3-banded ones. 

I believe there are some strains of the goldens that are as 
good honey-gatherers as any of the 3-banded bees. I believe 
their are some strains of the goldens that may go through the 
winter as well as any 3-banded bees, but Iam satisfied that 
she colony I had was not of this strain. For Mr. Norton’s 
satisfaction I will say that I never had but one colony of 
golden beauties. I have heard’ good reports before of the 
Duvall queens, and am obliged to Mr. Norton for calling at- 
tention to them. I mean to make a thorough test of some of 
these renowned goldens. 


DOOLITTLE’S ‘‘OLD MAN.” 


Did the readers of the American Bee Journal take note of 
the antics of Doolittle’s old man along in the latter part of 
last summerand the beginning of autumn? The first I no- 
ticed he was standing on his head. Next he was lying hori- 
zontally, and at one time I feared he was lying about Doolit- 
tle’s queens. But thenI reflected that Doolittle would not 
allow him to break any of the commandments, andI was 
forced to conclude that Doolittle had been sending ort some 
marvelously good queens, even if they were golden beauties. 


Next spring I mean to send to Doolittle for one of these 
queens in the hope of getting one like the one that made the 
record that stood the old man on his head. 

Decatur Co., Iowa. 
se 
me 


Important Questions About Sweet Clover. 
BY DR. H. BESSE. 


1. How far from the apiary can bees work profitably on 
sweet clover, when they fly in the direction of a field of it, and 
have nothing else to work on, and come in loaded ? 

2. How much sweet clover seed is considered a good aver- 
age crop per acre? 

3. How much honey per colony per day would be expected 
in an apiary of 97 good and strong colonies, when one-half of 
the colonies are located in a field of 4 acres of sweet clover in 
full bloom, from July 20 until Sept. 20, and the other half of 
the apiary 2 miles from fields of sweet clover in great abun- 
dance for the bees ? Delaware Co., Ohio. 


[The foregoing questions were submitted to two sweet 
clover specialists—Mr. McArthur, of Canada, and Mr. Stolley, 
of Nebraska—who reply as follows :—EDIror. } 


MR. M’ARTHUR’S ANSWERS. 


1. Bees will work profitably on sweet clover, or any 
honey-producing plants, if existing conditions are present for 
the secretion of nectar, at 214 miles. They will gather more 
in proportion if only one mile, or less, distant. 

2. That depends on how it is grown, whether for hay first 
and seed afterward. Sweet clover hay is valuable as winter 
food for stock—the same value as other clover hay, allowing 
the second crop to mature seed, averaging from 5 to 7 bushels 
per acre, of clean, hulled seed, if properly handled. 

3. If a good season for the secretion of nectar, and an 
abundance of sweet clover within a radius of 24 miles, with 
strong colonies and plenty of surplus combs for extracting, 
one pound per day, or about 100 pounds per colony, has beep 
secured from that source in this vicinity. Taking an average 
of years, 60 pounds per colony would be a good average from 
sweet clover. JOHN McARTHOR. 


MR. STOLLEY’S ANSWERS. 


1. I think several miles ; but it should be within, or about, 
one mile. 

2. We have never harvested seed on a large scale. 
yield is heavy, if you can manage to get the seed. 

8. About 50 colonies of bees on 4 acres of sweet clover 
is more than should be allowed, to get the largest yield, since 


The 


, 





they need about 100 pounds of honey a day to live on during 
the working season. In my judgment, 20 colonies would 
carry more surplus honey from 4 acres than would 5U colonies. 
This has been the casein our apiary. At the time when 60 
to TO colonies were kept, we had to feed in the fall for winter 
stores, and hardly any surplus; but since the number of colo- 
nies isin proportion to the melilot bloom, the surplus has 
been year after year from 400 to 500 pounds to the acre, 
through the season. RICHARD STOLLEY. 


Production of Comb Honey vs. Extracted. 
BY C. DAVENPORT. 


As I said in my first article on this subject (see page 5), 
the 40 colonies selected for the experiment were all in good 
condition, and they were divided as eqally as possible, with 
the exception that the 5 colonies in 10-frame hives were all 
put among the 20 which were run for extracted honey. These 
5 hives contained considerable more honey than the others ; 
this would have been some advantage to the set to which 
they were assigned, but three of them swarmed, and on ac- 
count of the way all swarms from both sets were treated, the 
advantage was but slight. 


All swarms from both sets were hived in 8-frame hives. 
No feeding whatever was done before or during the experi- 
ment, for last season from early spring until the main flow 
from clover, enough honey was gathered to keep brood-rearing 
up in good shape. 

All the sections given to the colonies run for comb honey 
were filled with full sheets of foundation, and for the set run 
for extracted, 30 half-depth supers, each containing 7 frames 
of drawn comb, were used on 10 hives, which gave 3 supers 
for each one as needed. On the other 10, 20 full-depth upper 
stories containing drawn combs were used. With those run 
fur comb honey no queen-excluding honey-boards were used ; 
with the set run for extracted, 10 queen-excluding honey- 
boards were used—5 on the ones on which were used half- 
depth extracting supers, and 5 on the ones with full-depth 
extracting stories. These excluders were all used so that the 
queen was confined to the eight frames in the lower story. 


Altho the experiment with the queen-excluders was, of 
course, not large enough to prove anything definitely, they 
certainly seemed to decrease the amount of surplus somewhat, 
and 5 of the 7 swarms which issued from the set of 20 run 
for extracted honey were from hives on which excluders were 
used; but with them the filled supers can be removed much 
easier in some cases, for when there is no brood in the upper 
stories they can be readily cleared of bees, ina very short 
time, with an escape-board, which I have before described ; 
but with brood in the upper story, even if it is buta very 
small amount, no bee-escape or escape-board will clear ‘t up 
of bees, whether the queen is there or not, and most of the 
10 colonies on which no excluders were used had some brood 
in the second story, but I donot think that any of them at 
any time had more brood in both stories than 8, or, at most, 
10 frames would have held if they had all been reasonably 
full. 

By using shallow supers containing only 7 frames instead 
of 8, I hardly expected that the queens would lay in them, on 
account of their cells being deeper than those in regular 
brood-frames, but this did not appear to make any difference. 


The total yield of the 20 colonies run for extracted honey 
was 1,960 pounds—an average of 98 pounds tothe colony. 
The 20 colonies run for comb honey, stored 1,380 pounds in 
standard-sizé sections, of finisht honey, and 134 pounds in un- 
finisht sections—an averagee of 6Y pounds per colony, of 
finisht honey. 

If the extracted had been put in 60-pound cans, the comb 
honey crated, and both lots shipt to and sold to some large 
city market at current prices, there would have been (after 
deducting the cost of the crates for the comb honey and the 
cans for the extracted, also taking into consideration the lower 
freight rate on the latter) a large—for the amount involved— 
balance in favor of the comb honey, providing both lots ar- 
rived at their destination without loss or damage, tho I do not 
know as their chances would have been equal on this, for in 
all the very large amount of comb honey I have shipt, some of 
itover 1,000 miles, I have never, so far as known, had a 
dollar’s worth lost or damaged in transit; and this is more 
than I can say for what little extracted I have shipt. 

The 134 pounds in the unfinisht sections would perhaps 
offset the cost of the sections and foundation used with the 
comb honey set. 

As fall flowers did not yield much, considerable feeding 
had to be done for winter stores—no record of the amount was 
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kept, butthe 20 colonies run for extracted honey required 
more than any others in the whole yard. 

I was disappointed in the results of this experiment, as I 
was in hopes the results would be in favor ef extracted honey, 
and if instead of along, steady yield there had been a short 
profuse one, it might have been. I intend totry it on a larger 
scale next season, for I believe I see where some mistakes 
were made the past season. 

In regard to the amount of work required in the produc- 
tion of the two kinds of honey, I was disappointed in this also, 
for it seemed to me there was fully as much, if not more, as 
well as less agreeable work, necessary with the set run for ex- 
tracted honey. I was not, however, very weil fixt to handle 
extracted honey lastseason. But it appears that in this locality 
their is one serious drawback to the use of shallow extracting- 
frames: If queen-excluding honey-boards are not used, some 
of these combs that were in supers, in which some brood was 
reared, have a large amount of pollen in them, they cannot 
very economically be used in the brood-chamber, and as their 
is a large amount of pollen gathered here in early spring and 
in early fall, the bees will not use or remove it, if supers con- 
taining the combs with it in are placed on the hives. 

Southern Minnesota. 


Use of Separators vs. Slotted Sections. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


QuEs.—'' Messrs. Dadant & Son—Is not a closed-top sec- 
tion, open on bottom only, the best section for me to use, when 
using wood separators slotted on bottom only, thereby forming 
24 compartments which will not allow a direct draft to pass 
either up or sidewise, making it air-tight on the top and sides, 
which, of course, will be warmer for the bees to draw out the 
comb foundation ? Pe Aa 


Ans.—When the separators are used, it is, of course, as 
well to use closed top and side sections. Personally, however, 
we are opposed to separators. The only advantage, that we 
can see in these implements, is that they compel the bees to 
build within the inside of the section, and that sections thus 
built may be transferred from one box, or from one case to an- 
ther, without any regard to the position they occupied; so 
none of them can bulge out and protrude so as to be scratcht 
or brnised. This is indeed an advantage in shipping or in sel- 
ling: but is this a sufficient compensation for the loss incurred 
from the repugnance of the bees to work in so divided a super ? 


That bees dislike to work in small apartments, where they 

cannot cluster in large numbers, is an averred fact. Mr. Oli- 
ver Foster, we believe, was the first to give us the reason of 
this. Mr, Foster says, in substance, that bees, in a state of 
nature, store honey for the winter months, and that itis nec- 
essary that itshould be placed where they may reach it with 
ease in cold weather. Hence they place it above their brood- 
nest. Their instinct teaches them that it is not safe for them 
to have it divided into small apartments, because this compels 
the cluster to divide when it becomes necessary to consume 
the stores, and they become much more liable to suffer from 
cold, or even from hunger, when the outside clusters have 
consumed what is in their reach. Experiments have con- 
vinced us that their is a positive loss from compelling the bees 
to work in such divided receptacles. 
The use of separators has not been confined to supers 
alone. They have been used in the body of the hive, and Mr. 
Colvin, who was Mr. Langstroth’s main agent, when the 
movable-frame hive was first patented, had discovered that 
the separators secured straight combs of uniform thickness. 
But the devices proved unavailable in the brood-chamber, for 
the swarms deserted, in most cases, so Mr. Langstroth told the 
writer, rather than build in such divided-wp brood-chambers. 
Is not this sufficient evidence that bees dislike separators ? 


There is, however, quite a point in the warmth of the 
compartments, where separators are used, and for this reason: 
If we used separators, we would use tight-top and tight-side 
sections. If we must put up with the nuisance, for a nuisance 
they are, we must take advantage of what is good in them, 
and there is no doubt, when the nights are cool, that bees 
work better in a warm compartment than in a cool one. They 
will carefully avoid placing their honey where there is the 
least draft or escape of air. This is another evidence of the 
correctness of Mr. Foster’s argument, for it is evidently for 
fear of the winter’s cold, that they avoid placing the honey 
where it might be unavailable. The experience of years 
among the bees concurs in proving this correct. 

Our readers are aware that we are specialists in extracted 
honey production. We use supers with frames of half-depth, 
and these are placed directly over the brood-chamber, and are 





covered with an oilcloth and a straw mat; for we have long 
ago discarded the honey-board. It sometimes happens that 
the cloth becomes worn, and that the bees gnaw holes in it. 
At the approach of cool weather we invariably notice that at 
all places where the cloth is missing, where the heat can 
easily escape through the porous straw mat into the cap, the 
bees have removed the honey. Is not this plain? 


Our advice, therefore would be: .Avoid using separators, 
if possible ; and in that case let your sections make as nearly 
a complete single apartment as possible; but, if you must use 
separators, use closed-top sections, so as to derive, at least, 
from your separators, all the benefit there is in them. 

Hancock Co., Ill. 


A Canadian Bee-Keeper’s Visit to California. 


Written for and read at the Spring (1896) Meeting of the Los 
Angeles County, Calif., Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


BY F. A. GEMMILL. 


Many times since my return home from my short but 
greatly-enjoyed visit to your beautiful country, I have been 
requested to write an article giving a synopsis of whatI saw, 
of what I appreciated most, and what, above all things, would 
be the most likely to induce me to forsake my native land, to 
take up my residence in your much-lauded ‘‘glorious climate 
of California.” 

Now, it appears to me that my duty is to first present you 
with such an expression, in honor of the favors you conferred 
upon me, in so generously electing me an honorary member of 
your important organization, and the kind treatment you ac- 
corded me while with you, and which quite a numberof your 
members, and many others as well, still continue “to bestow 
upon me, even since my departure from among you. 


There were many things that I observed whilst sojourn- 
ing in your midst, some differing greatly from what in my past 
life I had been accustomed to, but nothing thatI could not 
readily adapt myself to. Therefore any comments on such are 
not at all necessary, as your people appeared to be good citi- 
zens, owing, in part, no doubt, to your good schools and good 
government, but principally to the fact that a goodly number 
of good Canadians are residents of your good State ; and, last- 
ly, that some of your best apiarists are, or rather, once were, 
good, practical Canadian honey-producers! If this isa trifle 
hard to assimilate, kindly assist it with a little of your good 
sage or alfalfa honey, and all will be well. 


But, jesting aside, I want totell you that I appreciate 
your climate above everything else—(except yourselves), as I 
found it to be the very essence ot what I had long hoped for, 
but which I scarcely ever expected to enjoy, even for a short 
time; but that short period has only created the desire for the 
continuance of it. It appeared difficult for me to realize that 
in the short space of five days, I could be transported, in mid- 
winter, from an atmosphere ranging at from 15 to 25 degrees 
below zero, with roads almost impassable from snow-drifts, 
and trains daily delayed for hours, from the same cause; and 
find myself ensconced in the bosom of sunshine and summer, 
with a temperature averaging from 65 to 85 degrees in the 
shade, and to have the privilege of plucking ripe oranges from 
the trees, (this being considered the acme of many a tender- 
foot’s desire), which were zrowing like the fruits of our own 
country in mid-summer. This, to me, was indeed the source 
of great delight, but not more so than to perceive your great 
facilities for producing tons of No. 1 honey, with as little 
labor as in almost any other country in the world. This, too, 
seemed more like a dream than a reality; and sensations of a 
very pleasant character often thrilled me, when I thought that 
bees could in winter ‘‘ work for nothing and board themselves” 
—lI never before thought that they could, until I went to Cal- 
ifornia; and that, in fact, the bees required no care, from the 
time the honey crop was harvested until the following season ; 
while we in Canada and the Northern States had much labor 
in feeding every fall, and otherwise preparing them for their 
winter nap, whether wintered in the cellar or out-of-doors, 
with no opportunity of seeing the insects disporting them- 
selves for 3 or 4 months, except, possibly, one or two cleansing 
flights with those wintered on the summer stands; they being 
the balance of the time in such a semi-torpid or hibernating 
state, almost akin to death itself ; and, if wintered in the cel- 
lar, and one desired a glimpse of the inmates, he had to visit 
the repository and be contented with a peep under the hive, 
to see them clustering underneath the combs; yet for fear I 
may in the near future feel likecensuring myself for saying 
so much in favor of California, I will, like a discreet individual, 
just add that we do sometimes get a good crop of good 
honey even in Canada, which I presume is because Canada is 
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still a good place—for some things—but which an echo from 
California might answer, ‘‘ Oh, yes, a very few things at that” 
—such as Canadian thistles and freezing weather! 


There is yet another thing which particularly interested 
me—the great facilities for fruit production, especially where 
irrigation can be called into requisition, as also the large quan- 
tities and numerous varieties of your flowers and foliage, to say 
nothing of your big mountains, big trees, big gold and silver 
mines, and your big everything else; including the many big 
stories we have all so often read and heard about, the latter 
of course I only mean you accept in a literal sense, as no in- 
sinuations are intended that they are not true. 

But I have not the time, no matter how well disposed I 
may be, to here mention a]! that should be mentioned. I will 
leave such for Rambler, whom I had the pleasure of meeting 
among others; or Mr. Wilder, as depicted in his glowing des- 
cription of your land, some time since, and which through his 
kindness now lies before me. However, before leaving the 
descriptive part of my letter, I must not overlook the fact that 
I also admired the beauty and size of the young la—(Oh, I de- 
clare, I almost forgot I was a married man); I mean of the old 
ladies, all of which no doubt is attributable to your salubrious 
and health-giving climate, and if my present intentions are 
carried to completion, I hope at some future time to embrace 
the opportunity of being benefitted by all, except the latter, as 
of course I feel tolerably sure I am pretty well supplied in this 
direction already. 

Now, then, assuming that your climate was to capture me, 
I should not want to be idle, for after all too much idleness is 
not good for any one. Apart from this, however, I fear neith- 
er my disposition—nor the extent of my money-bag—would 
permit such a state of affairs, and as a consequence I should 
expect to engage in agiculture, which has been a hobby 
from my youth up, and this I would do as already stated, 
partly from my love of the pursuit, but principally for the re- 
muneration that I would naturally expect to accrue from fol- 
lowing the more modern principles of honey-production. In 
doing so, [should not want toinjure any who are now fol- 
lowing such a vocation, either by selling honey (if “fortunate 
enough to secure any) below what the majority consider a rea- 
sonable paying price, or by trenching on fields already suffic- 
iently occupied by other apiarists, or naught else besides that 
is not consistent in a good citizen. I would also favor your 
honey exchange project, and now regret that I did not give you 
more encouragement on this subject, when askt my views at 
your meeting in March,1895, respecting it; this,however, was 
owing entirely to my not having even thought over, much less 
studied, the matter from your standpoint, and not from any 
desire that you should not succeed in securing the end in view; 
as I have had not a little experience in marketing honey, even 
in our own country, and consequently do know for a fact that 
such a scheme would bea great benefit to ourselves, and I 
doubt not that the time is coming when similar action will 
to be taken if honey-production is to continue a paying busi- 
ness with us. 

Now I do not wish it to be understood that I am an advo- 
cate of advising everyone to go to California, nor indeed for a 
single person to do so, particularly if they enjoy good health 
and are succeeding tolerably well where they are. ‘A bird in 
the hand is worth twoin the bush,” and this motto holds as 
good in this case as in any other of importance, as people who 
are continually moving from one locality to another with no 
good prospects in view of bettering theircondition, either mor- 
ally, physically, financially or otherwise, are of no benefit to 
themselves or the country in which they reside; and, let me 
add, you have a few such even in your State, as unfortunately 
in every place else, and this among many other things of minor 
importance was observed by your humble servant. (On this 
particular point, I could not but agree in toto with Rambler, 
Mr. Brodbeck, Dr. Gallup, Prof. Cook, Mr. Dayton, Mr. Mc- 
Intyre, and many others, in their articles which have from 
time to time appeared in the different bee-periodicals, all of 
which endorse my opinions to a nicety.) Especially was this 
true in regard to the advice which Mr. Martin informed me he 
had given a friend who thougbt of leaving his native State, 
who at the time was and still is doing well, and enjoying good 
health where he is; ‘** Let well enough alone,” was, in his opin- 
ion, a good motto, and I need only add that in my humble opin- 
ion, it was the ‘‘ wholesomest kind of wholesome advice.” 


In concluding, I particularly desire to express the hope 
that none of those who may have either the opportunity of 
hearing or seeing this article, may for one moment cherish the 
thought that it has been wvitten from any selfish or hidden 
motive; if so, I request that such be not entertained, as my 
first, last, and only object in penning it, is to place matters in 
the real light as I found them, coupled with the assistance 
and experience gleaned from others. 





Long live the Republic, and long live the bee-keepers ; yet 
longer live your big honey crops, is the wish of one who may 
never realize it, but who nevertheless hopes that others may 
continue to reap from this time henceforward. 


Stratford, Ont., Canada. 

















Report of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Conven- 
tion, Held at Toronto, Dec. 8—10, 1896. 


Taken Principally from the Farmers’ Advocate. 

The 17th annual meeting of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation was held at Toronto, Dec. 8, 9 and 10, with a good 
average attendance from all over the Province. Great inter- 
est was shown in the questions askt, but all were not agreed 
as to how they were to be answered. A number of samples of 
honey-vinegar were shown by some of those in attendance. 


Soon after the meeting started, Hon. Sydney Fisher, 
minion Minister of Agriculture, came in, and was iutroduced 
to those present. In speaking on the importance of bee-keep- 
ing, he said that the highest form of agriculture is to utilize bul- 
ky products and send them out in ascondensta form as possi- 
ble. This bee-keeping did. He was not an authority on bees, 
and so would wait for the Association to make suggestions, 
which he would duly consider. 


By-Laws—The report of the committee on by-laws, which 
recommended several changes, chiefly for the purpose of bring- 
ing the by-laws into harmony with the new Agricultural and 
Arts Bill, was past, with the exception of the clause which 
proposed sending lecturers into districts where no affiliated so- 
cieties exist, the parent society to bear the expense. 


A vote of condolence to the widow and family of the late 
Allen Pringle was also past. 

SurerR In Two Parts.—Mr. Pettit asked if it were advis- 
able and profitable to have supers made in two parts. Mr. 
Gemmill thought it better to put on partof the super at first, 
as bees fill one side first; then turn the super around. Mr. 
Pettit’s method was to have strong colonies when the honey- 
flow was on hand. If he had two weak colonies he united 
them. He raises the front of the hive one inch higher than 
usual with wedges. If bees have ventilation it checks the 
swarming impulse. He found that by using this method the 
bees filled the outside of the supers as well as the center. Mr. 
McEvoy, in reference to this, said that it was to the interests 
of bee-keeping to fill sections full with foundation in place of 
using a starter. 


Drone-Eaes.—The questions were asked, ‘‘Why do old 
queens lay more drone-eggs than young queens ? and do queens 
ever lay worker-eggs in drone-cells ?”’” Mr. Gemmill said that 
if we hive bees on starters an old queen will lay drone-eggs. 
A young queen lays féw drone-eggs. Mr. McEvoy would do 
away with the queen after she is two years old, and some of 
the members agreed with him, but others disapproved of the 
practice. Mr. McKnight’s theory as to the reason why an old 
queen lays so many drone-eggs is as follows :° The queen has 
ovaries, in which the eggs lie, one on each side of the body, 
with Fallopian tubes connecting with the sac in which the 
male’s seed is deposited. When the egg comes down the 
tube the queen-bee can control its passage. ; To get worker- 
eggs the embryo egg has to pass into the sac, and is impregna- 
ted with the male principle, while to get drone-egg is past out 
without going into the sac. Every egg impregnated with the 
male principle weakens the queen. The queen deposits drone- 
eggs in worker-cells through her desire to get workers, but 
owing to her age the eggs are not fertilized. 

Tue PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS dwelt on the possibilities of 
bee-keeping and the adaptability of Ontario for its prosecu- 
tion. Itcreates wealth. The honey crop displaces no other 
crop on the farm, and further, the primary object of the exis- 
tence of the honey-bee is not to gather honey, but to assist by 
the distribution of pollen the cross-fertilization of plant life. 
The honey-bee is of the greatest value to the fruit-grower, an‘ 
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all that bee-keepers ask in return from the fruit-grower is a 
little nectar from the flowers in his orchard and field, and the 
firm and kindly grasp of his hand, acknowledging the common 
interests and common benefits. He referred to the chances of 
development of trade in our honey with the British and other 
markets, and to the experiments carried on at the Guelph Ex- 
permental Farm with foul brood. 

FreIGHT RATES ON Hongy.—These are far too high, in 
the opinion of members, honey being clast at first-class rates, 
while syrup is shipt much more cheaply. At any rate, gran- 
ulated honey should get lower rates, as there was no risk of 
its damaging anything even if the case broke. Messrs. Gem- 
mill and Holtermann were appointed a committee to confer 
with the Classification Committee of Railroads and Steamships 
as to lowering the classification of honey. 


BEE-KEEPING IN CuBA.—An interesting account of bee- 
keeping in that country was given by Mr. Irving Kinyon, of 
New York. The natives use box-hives 5 to 6 feet long, open 
at both ends. Wax, not honey, was the object sought. The 
comb is cut out with machetes. Honey is too plentiful and 
cheap to be lookt after, being worth only 22 to 24 cents a gal- 
lon since the war commenced. Bees thrive well and are very 
gentle. The honey-flow begins October 1 and is best in De- 
cember. Wax is worth 22 cents a pound. Wax-moths are 
very destructive to wax and comb. . Most of the honey is shipt 
to Holland. Foul brood is very prevalent. Mr. Kinyon also 
gave the methods of securing comb honey employed in New 
York State. 


HoNEY-VINEGAR.—Some discussion took place on the 
methods employed in making honey-vinegar. Mr. McKnight 
gave his plan as follows: Take a barrel with a wooden tap 
that will hold 40 gallons; putin honey and water in the pro- 
portion of two pounds of honey to one gallon of water. The 
second fermentation will result in vinegar. Fermentation is 
regulated by the temperature and the admission of air. Below 
42° fermentation ceases. The best temperature is about 85». 
To hasten fermentation, yeast or ‘‘mother” can be put in, or 
an old vinegar barrel used. To clarify the vinegar, use isin- 
glass, white of eggs, or, what is cheaper and nearly or quite as 
good, skimmed milk. 


PRINCIPLES OF SUMMER MANAGEMENT.—An exceedingly 
interesting and what was pronounced to be one of the best 
papers ever read before the Association, was the one on the 
above subject, given by Mr. A. E. Hoshal. To make it better 
understood it was illustrated by diagrams. To many of the 
Association his views were a revelation in bee-keeping, and 
were eagerly received. Below will be found some points in his 
address : 

In their natural condition bees store bulk honey above 
brood, and as near the top of the hive as possible. They work 
from the top down, and the brood is forced down all the time. 
Surplus cases should be added above the brood for honey. We 
should not compel our bees to travel over the honey on top to 
store more honey. The division between the brood and honey 
should be just above the brood-cases. Brood-chambers should 
extend under the whole surface of surplus case. In hives built 
with frames crosswise the end combs will generally be found 
full of honey, and therefore contain less brood. The less space 
found between the brood and honey, the quicker will the bees 
fill it up. The shallower the cases above, the quicker will they 
be filled. In the early part of the season he forces brood so 
long as they can be hatcht before the honey-flow ceases; after 
that time young bees are of no use. He uses a honey-board, 
which is an unnatural condition, but which he finds useful in 
increasing the honey-flow. This, by keeping brood out, gives 
a better quality of honey. Queens of strong vitality are need- 
ed. There is as much difference in the honey-producing qual- 
ities of bees as in the milking qualities of dairy cows. If we 
wish to check swarming, we must force the production of comb 
honey. He uses the Heddon hive, and has wintered bees in 
hives only five inches deep, those in single stories wintering 
more unformly than those in double stories. 


In the discussion of this paper exception was taken to the 
statement that at the close of the honey-flow young bees were 
of no use, and also tothe use of the honey-board, but Mr. Mc- 
Evoy heartily endorsed Mr. Hoshal’s system. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH Fou. Broop.—Very interesting were 
the results of experiments with fou] brood, given to the meet- 
ing by Mr. F. C. Harrison, B. S. A., Bacteriologist at the On- 
tario Agricultural College. He isolated the bacilli, and placed 
them in darkened chambers, at temperatures from 45° to 90° 
and at theend of a month growth was still goipg on. The 
same results were found when they were placed in the light. 
He took one drop of the spores and put it ina test-tube and 
allowed it to evaporate ; he then exposed it to the sunlight for 





a portion of 124 hours, at 85° to 90°. At the end of the per- 


iod he found them still alive. He found that it took 45 min- 
utes to kill them at temperature of 208° to Z10°. By using 
steam it was done in 10 minutes. Indry heat they live for 
14 hours at 150° Centigrade. He found bacilli in honey and 
bee-bread. Formic acid retards the growth of the bacilli, but 
not of the spores, but does not kill them. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Harrison explained that the 
bacillus was the vegetable form, while spores are found when 
the bacillus ends its existence. Spores are a form of reproduc- 
tion to tide the bacilli over adverse circumstances. When ba- 
cilli are excluded from oxygen they are purer. In hydrogen 
the germs grow well. He found bacilli alive in combs ‘that 
had been exposed to the atmosphere for eight months. 


He had tried feeding bees with honey in which spores had 
been placed. At the end of one month none seemed affected ; 
but flies fed on sugar and water in which spores had been placed 
all died. He was now conducting experiments with formic 
acid and naphthaline, feeding the former to bees to see if that 
will counteract foul brood. 


The following is the annual report of the Foul Brood In- 
specter, Mr. McEvoy : 


FOUL BROOD INSPECTOR’S REPORT. 


During the past season I visited bee-yards in the Counties 
of Lambton, Huron, Bruce, Grey, Middlesex, Perth, Norfolk, 
Brant, Wentworth, Lincoln, Halton, Simcoe, Peel, York, On- 
tario, Carleton, Russell and Prescott. I examined 88 apiaries 
and found foul brood in 41. The great out-break of decaying 
brood which was found in so many apiariesin June and July 
caused many bee-keepers to become very much alarmed, and 
was often mistaken for foul brood. I received many letters 
from bee-keepers describing the sort of dead brood that they 
found in their colonies, and also samples of comb with decayed 
brood in them. Sometimes foul brood was mistaken for dead 
brood of other kinds until it had made great headway. 


Every place I went, I found the bee-keepers anxious for 
me to examine their apiaries, and pleased whenI did so. And 
for the very nice way that I have been treated by all the bee- 
keepers, I here return to them many thanks. I am also 
pleased to say that those that had the disease in their apiaries 
did their duty, and that I did not have to burn one colony in 
1896. 

My time, livery hire, and railway fares, amounted to 
$658.85. Wan. McEvoy. 


REMEDY FOR Wax-Moru.—‘ What is the best remedy for 
the prevention and destruction of the small wax-worm, princi- 
pally on section honey ?” was askt. 

There seemed to be some doubt among the members as to 
whether this was the larva of the ordinary bee-moth or a new 
kind of pest. According to Mr. Heise, it was a worm three- 
sixteenths of an inch long. Mr. Switzer had had experience 
with a small worm, pinkish in color (which has a web), and 
works on the face of the comb. It was recommended to re- 
move sections with pollen and there would be no trouble; also 
to keep comb in the house where the moth cannot get to it. If 
there are dead bees in the comb the moth feeds on them. Live 
specimens of the worms should be sent to the Entomologist at 
Ottawa, who could then determine if they were a new species. 


Mr. 8. T. Pettit made the following report for the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, which was approved, with some modifi- 
cations: 

REPORT ON LEGISLATION. 


I am forced to believe it my duty, in justice to the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, to point out the difficulties and obstructions 
that came up inthe way of at once giving the legislation 
sought. Then, again, this Association has a right to demand 
of me as to how I discharged my duties and why I spent so 
much money on them. Briefly, then: 

I started for Ottawa Jan. 24, 1896. I had been there 
but a short time when I was made acquainted with the fact 
that the members had been liberally supplied with a pamph- 
let against our Bill, which was read, or portions of it, and 
quoted on the floor of the House as authority. This pamphlet 
set forth that *‘ the law was sought for selfish ends.” ‘‘ It is 
wanted as a weapon and a menace to keep an upstart clique in 
power ;” and other base motives were given as reasons for 
seeking legislation. Great effort was made to lead the Par- 
liament to believe that only a few bee-keepers—a mere ‘‘clique” 
—care anything about the legislation sought, and that the 
motives of this few are low and mean in the extreme. 

Then my reputation was assailed, and the statement was 
circulated that such ‘‘ blind guides as Mr. Pettit will stick at 
nothing to damage any man’s reputation who advocates sugar- 
honey or dares to differ from him in any way.” 

Then, again, besides the two opponents from our own 
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ranks, there was a representative of an adulterating firm, 
said to be located in Montreal. I had not the pleasure (?) of 
meeting the gentleman, but I learned from good authority that 
he was very much afraid of our Bill, and said if it became a 
law in its then present shape that it would simply close up 
that branch of their business. 

I have given these particulars that you may understand 
some of the difficulties and obstructions to be overcome before 
we could hope to get anything done for us. Now all this 
meant lots of hard work, or lose the game, and I determined 
to workand win. For thirteen days I remained at the capi- 
tal and pusht the matter with all my might. 

It was uphill work, but I workt with a will, as tho dear 
life hung upon success. 

There would be no difficulty at all in securing an Act that 
would compel all mixers and producers of sugar-honey to set 
forth ina conspicuous manner on every container the compo- 
sition of such parcel or package. Indeed, a good many mem- 
bers urged me to accept such a Bill. I distinctly remember a 
half hour’s talk with a good old senator, who wanted me to 
accept such an Act, bat when among other things I pointed 
out to him the danger to our good name and reputation as a 
pure-food producing country, in foreign markets, he declared 
we should put our foot upon all adulterations. He said, “If 
the Bil! passes the House of Commons, then I will support it.” 


The penalties were mysteriously dropt out of the Bill be- 
tween the first and second readings. The House had no op- 
portunity of discussing them at all. Mr. Sproule said that if 
the penalties in the Adulteration of Foods Act were found to 
be insufficient, then it would be an easy matter to get the Act 
amended and the penalties made heavier. 

Our Bill was somewhat mutilated before it became law, 
but I am glad to say it is a long stride in the right direction. 
Indeed, I believe it to be the bestlaw in any country against 
that abominable adulteration business. 

The Act brands ‘‘sugar-honey” a willful adulteration, 
and forbids the sale of it; it also forbids the sale of spurious. 
honey and imitations of honey entirely. 

Right here I may be allowed to say that Mr. Sproule is a 
better man when he gets right down to business in pushing a 
Bill through, than one would take him to be; quick, alert, 
shrewd, well posted, vigilant, and, withal, courteous, kind and 
convincing, and never mixt. Indeed, it was not only a feast 
but a marvel and an inspiration to hear him push the bill 
through. 

lf we stand to our guns and quit ourselves like men, in the 
near future we will surely get all we ask for; but for the im- 
mediate present I think we had better test what we have. 

I presume most of us know that there are but few Acts 
past in any country found to be so perfect that they do not 
need amending sooner or later. If space would permit, I would 
like to mention the nameof Mr. Sutherland, Mr. McNeil, and 
others who gave valuable assistance ip passing the Bill. 


One thing that perplext Honorable Gentlemen a good 
deal was an idea that was circulated, by some means or other, 
from some source, that bee-keepers generally in poor seasons 
were in the habit of producing ‘‘ sugar-honey,” so-called, for 
the use of their own families. This damaging untruth was 
sprung upon the House so late that I had byt little opportun- 
ity to make the truth known. 

And now, I most sincerely thank you for the confidence 
you have continued to place in your deputation during all 
these years. I have all along done the very best I could to 
carry out your wishes in this important matter. My faith in 
the eternal justice and ultimate success of our cause never 
waned nor weakened fora moment. Truth and justice must 
triumph in the end. 

I have visited the Capital six times ; have traveled 4,500 
miles, and adding the distance I have traveled to report, makes 
in all about 5,100 miles. I wason the road and at Ottawa 
04 days; have written hundreds of letters and other matter 
in the prosecution of this work. 

I have carried the weight and responsibility of the work 
nearly four years. Indeed, it has been the greatest struggle 
of my life, but I have done it cheerfully and gladly. Success 
is a liberal rewarder. S. T. Pertir. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


A motion was past that it was desirable to have an order- 
in-council past determining the per cent. of water which must 
of necessity be found even in pure honey. 

The Treasurer’s report showed a balance in hand of 
$56.17. 

On the question of amalgamating the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union and the North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, it was decided to take no action. 

** What is the best method of rendering old comb?” was a 





question askt. The genera! verdict was in favor of the sun 
extractor. 

Mr. Facfarlane, Chief Analyst of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, who was present, made some remarks, dwelling on the 
special aroma in honey which the chemist could not analyze, 
and askt if it were not posssble to cultivate certain flowers 
from which bees could get the necessary qualities to give 
honey the aroma. It was explained that properly ripened 
honey contained the necessary aroma, while that extracted 
too soon did not. 

In response to Mr. Fisher’s request, a resolution was past 
recommending Mr. R. F. Holtermann as Apiarist at the Ex- 
perimental farm at Ottawa. 


Mr. Fixture, of the Experimental Farm, Ottawa, presen- 
ted some reports of experiments on comb foundation, which 
were ordered to be embodied in the annual report of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Macfarlane, Chief Analyst, gave a sketch of the 
method followed in analyzing at Ottawa and in prosecuting of- 
fenders against the Adulteration Act. The vendor was the 
one proceeded against, as in the English Act a clause provides 
the retailer be acquitted if he can prove that he bought the 
adulterated article in the same state as he soldit. A charge 
of $5 is made by the Department for analyzing, but if anyone 
suspects that someone is selling an adulterated article, he can 
notify the Inland Revenue Department, which will get a sam- 
ple at its own cost and proceed against the offender if the 
analysis shows that the sample is adulterated. 


After some discussion the Executive Committee was ap- 
pointed to watch proceedings in regard to prosecutions. 


The report of affiliated soc‘eties showed them to be 12 in 
number, of which nine reported. Of 1,553 colonies reported 
the increase in bees was 55 per cent. in the fall; the amount 
of comb honey produced by them, 9,899 pounds, and of ex- 
tracted honey 80,909 pounds. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year, resulted as 
follows: 

President, J. K. Darling, of Almonte; Lst Vice-President, 
N. B. Holmes, of Athens; 2nd Vice-President, W. J. Brown, 
of Chard. 

Directors—C. W. Post, of Trenton; J. W. Sparling, of 
Bowmanville; A. Pickett, of Nassagaweya; Israel Overholt, 
of South Cayuga; W. Couse, of Streetsville; F. A. Gemmill, of 
Stratford; W.A. Chrysler, of Chatham; N. H. Hughes, of 
Barrie; J. B. Hall, of Woodstock ; from Agricultura! College, 
Dr. Mills. 

Secretary, W. Couse, of Streetsville. 

Fou! Brood Inspectors—W. McEvoy, of Woodburn, and F. 
A. Gemmill, of Stratford. 

Delegates to Fair Boards—Toronto, R. F. Holtermann, of 
Brantford ; Western, John Newton, of Thamesford; Ottawa, 
J. K. Darling, of Almonte. 

Auditors—A. E. Hoshal, of Beamsville; J. Newton, of 
Thamesford. 

Revising Committee—J. D. Evans, of Islington, and D. W. 
Heise, of Bethesda. 

Hamilton was selected as the place where the next annu- 
al meeting will be held. 





A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called ‘‘ The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every.reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 


_ -——~- 


The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists‘of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
te every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 25 cents; 100 for 40 cents; or 200 


for 70 cents. 
+ 2 —_____ 


The Names and Addresses of a!) your {bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we have offered. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 
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Editorial Comments. 











Cold Weather.—Sunday and Monday, Jan. 25 and 26, 
1897, were reported to have been the coldest days Chicago has ex- 
perienced in 25 years. The average temperature for Sunday, we 
believe, was l14degrees below zero, and for Monday 18 degrees 
below. The range was from 12 to 20 degrees below—both days. 
The sleighing has been, and is, fine (Jan. 30). It has been zero 
weather right along since those coldest days. Up to Jan. 24 the 
winter had been quite mild and open; but the next month may 
give us plenty of cold to make up forit. So faras we have been 
able to learn, bees are wintering all right in and around Chicago. 


—_————= -@ @—__---—-—-- 


Partly-Drawn Comb—A Big VThing.—Mr. E. B’ 
Weed, of comb-foundation fame, in conjunction with The A. [. 
Root Company, is now able to announce that the making of 
partly-drawn comb—or comb foundation with side-walls 14 to 14 
inch in depth, is an assured success. For a number of years Mr. 
Weed, who is a persistent worker, has been experimenting along 
this line, and, seemingly, has finally and completely won. From 
present indications, it is apparent that this latest invention will 
merit an equally eminent position with the movable-frame hive, 
the honey-extractor, the bellows bee-smoker, comb foundation, 
and many others of the greatest inventions of the past in the realm 
of apiculture. 

One beauty of this new comb seems to be that the bees will 
start storing honey in it at once, and that by its use almost as 
much comb honey as extracted can be produced. 


At present, the manufacturers are able to make the new comb 
only in sufficient quantity to supply samples for illustration. But 
we doubt not it will be offered for sale through the advertising 
columns of the various bee-papers in good time for next season's 
use. 

We have on our desk samples of the new partly-drawn comb— 
one of the samples having been cut out of a section after the bees 
had drawn it out further and also continued it downward from the 
original drawn starter, showing how perfectly the bees accept it 
and unite it with their own natural comb. 


If the manufacturers can get this new comb down cheap 
enough in price, we believe that bee-keepers will run almost exclu- 
sively to the production of comb honey, for the reason that it will 
enable them to produce about as many pounds of comb honey as 
they could of extracted, and the cost of sections and the new comb 
will just about offset the cost of extractors and labor of extract- 
ing. If such should prove to be the case, it may go a long way 
toward solving the adulteration problem, because the effect will 
be to put upon the market more and more comb honey, and less 
and less of the extracted article. 

We believe the manufacturers contemplate putting the drawn 
comb right into the folded sections, then the sections put into 
shipping-cases, and the latter crated in comb-honey crates. Then 
all the bee-keeper need do is to get whatever quantity he may 





need— of sections already filled with drawn comb—put them on 
the hives, and when properly filled and sealed, remove to the ship- 
ping-cases, put the cases back into the large crate again, and it is 
ready to be shipt to market. 

As many know, the use of partly-drawn, combs in the produc- 
tion of comb honey is not an entirely new idea. One bee-keeper 
has bad an experience of over 25 years with such comb, and thinks 
that its importance has not been overestimated. Others have used 
it in one way or another for 12 or 15 years, and place a high value 
upon it. 

We trust that this new way of producing partly-drawn comb, 
and the article itself, may prove to be all its inventor and pro- 
moters anticipate. Mr. Weed has been an indefatigable worker, 
and merits whatever success may attend his effortsin behalf of 


bee-keepers. 
-— ——_—_—__==>-0——_____—--- - 


California Anti-Adulteration Bill.—The following 
letter, by Mr. C. H. Clayton, of California, explains itself: 


1 herewith send a copy of my yo ae Bill, as it will be pre- 
sented (and undoubtedly past). have made some slight changes 
in the phraseology of the Refinition of extracted honey. As now 
worded, it has the hearty endorsement of Prof. Cook. 

Honey-dew is so very seldom stored by the bees here that no 
account can be made of it, as likewise the juices from the leaves 
of corn—virtually no bees are keptin the corn regions, and even 
if there were, my experience is that bees do not visit corn when 
other sources are available, as is the case here during the corn 
season. 

I am convinced that the only way we can ut a stop to adul- 
teration is to say in great big letters, ‘‘THOU SHALT NOT.” 

C. H. CLayTon. 


The proposed Bill referred to in the foregoing, reads thus: 


AN ACT TO PROHIBIT THE ADULTERATION OF HONEY, AND TO PROVIDE 
A PUNISHMENT THEREFOR. 


The people of the State of California, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows: 


SecTiIon 1.—No person shall, within this State, manufacture 
for sale, offer for sale, or sell any extracted honey which is adul- 
terated by the admixture therewith of either refined or commercial 
glucose, or any other substance or substances, article or articles, 
which may in any manner affect the purity of the honey. 

Sec. 2.—Every person manufacturing, exposing, or offering 
for sale, or delivering to a purchaser any extracted honey, shall 
furnish to any person interested, or demanding the same (who 
shall apply to him for the purpose, and tender him the value of 
the same), a sample sufficient for the analysis of any such extracted 
honey which is in his possession. 

Sec. 3.—For the purposes of this Act, ‘extracted honey ”’ is 
the transformed nectar of flowers, which nectar is gathered by 
the bees from natural sources, and is extracted from the comb after 
it has been stored by the bees. 

Src. 4.—Whoever violates any of the provisions of this Act is 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof, shall be 
fined not less than twenty-five nor more than four hundred dollars, 
or imprisoned in the County Jail not less than twenty-five days, 
nor more than six months, or both such fine and imprisonment; 
and any person found guilty of manufacturing, offering for sale, 
or selling any adulterated honey under the provision of this Act, 
may, in the discretion of the court, be adjudged to pay, in addition 
to the penalty herein before provided for, all necessary costs and 
expenses, not to exceed fifty dollars, incurred in analyzing such 
adulterated honey of which such person may have been found 
guilty of manufacturing, selling, or offering for sale. 

Sec. 5.—This Act sball be in force and take effect from and after 
its passage. 


We do not see why Mr. Clayton’s Bill doesn’t cover the whole 
ground very completely. We hope it will be enacted into law, and 
then be rigidly enforced. Let otber States use it as a sample, and 
if possible have it past this winter. Adulteration more than all 
things else, in our estimation, is what is killing the honey-busi- 
ness. Bee-keepers everywhere can’t secure any too soon the pas- 
sage of such a Bill as the one proposed by Mr. Clayton. Itis just 
what they need—it is just what every consumer needs to protect 
him from a continuation of the villainous glucose fraud. 

‘* Thou shalt not” is the right kind of a ‘‘gun’’ for bee-keepers 
to use, when they have proper ‘‘ammunition,” in the shape of the 
Clayton Bill. Down with the adulteration frauds! and up with 
good, pure honey! 

The Slight Reform in Spelling, recently agreed 
upon by 300 editors, publishers, educators, authors, etc.—among 
them being the editor of the American Bee Journal—has (so far as 
we know) received only two unfavorable criticisms from among 
our thousands of readers, and both were somewhat vigorous 
protests. 


This is exactly what was to be expected. Of course, the new 
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spelling will not in general be liked at first, for, if otherwise, there 
would long ago have been a radical reform. In England the 
cumbersome system of ‘ pounds,” ‘‘ shillings’’ and ‘ pence,’’ in™ 
stead of the simple decimal system as used in this country, con- 
tinues to be used probably for no other reason than because people 
are used to it, and no matter how much simpler and better ‘‘dol- 
lars ’’ and ‘‘cents”’ are, they wouldn’t like the change. Our cor- 
respondents who object to the present reform may recall the time 
when labour, honour, Atlantick and Pacifick were common spell- 
ings, and no doubt there were many who objected to dropping the 
superfluous letters, but it is doubtful if they would want, or indeed 
if any one would now ask, to return to the old form. 

It is possible that of the proposed reforms ‘there is the least 
reason for this one,’’ as one critic says, but there certainly is good 
reason for this. A sufficient reason for the change, even if there 
were no other, is that itis shorter. One letter takes the place of 
two, and in many cases of three. If that one letter does the work 
as well as the two or three, why is not the change desirable? But 
the one letter does the work better—a sufficient reason of itself. 
When “ed” is written where “t” is spoken, why not write it 
**t?? To those who are used to it, it may look better to write 
‘ shipped’ than “ shipt,”’ but does it sound better? If these two 
reasons are not sufficient, it’s hardly worth while to have reasons. 
The new spelling is shorter, and its correct use will make us be- 
come accustomed to the new way, while no amount of use will 
make the longer and incorrect way better. ‘‘ Confest’’ instead of 
‘*confessed ’’ may offend the eye, while we easily endure ‘“blest,’’ 
and would object to seeing ‘‘ Blessed be the tie that binds,’ the 
only reason in the world for the difference being that we are 
accustomed to “ blest ’’ and not to ‘‘ confest.’’ 

The reformed spelling was not adopted because all our readers 
would be sure to like it, nor indeed because any considerable 
minority might like it, but because it might help them in time to 
endure it, and in the end help to bring about areform that might 
save many a heartache in the little folks who will learn to spell in 
the future. 

Of course, we do not insist that all our correspondents shall 
fall into line, providing it’s too much trouble, and we are willing 
to take the trouble on ourselves; but they may be surprised to find 
how seldom words occur that necessitate the change. 

It is, however, pleasant to know that the majority endorse the 
change, and among them we have received the following note 
from one of our most prominent correspondents, and one who bas 
had much to do with educational matters: 

‘*Eprror YorkK:—You have donea brave thing to face the 
prejudices of people who will dislike any change for no other rea- 
son than because itisachange. Perhaps it might not bea bad 
plan to give a specimen of our language as it was written some 
hundreds of years ago, and ask some of the old fogies if they would 
like to return toit. But that’s just where we would be now if no 
change had been allowed. I’m rather hoping this change of put- 
ting *‘t’’ for *‘d,”’ when it is pronounced ‘‘t,’’ may be only the 
beginning of reforms in spelling, and that future generations of 
the little innocents in our publle schools may not be obliged to 
waste a full year of their school lives in learning what they ought 
never to be obliged to learn.”’ 

We may say further that we are trying to be careful to spell 
according to the new way, but we find that often we fail to see 
(until too late to correct) that a word has gone in with an ‘‘ed”’ 
that should have been changed to ‘‘t.’’ But please remember, 
not every word that has ‘‘ed”’ as an affix is toend with ‘‘t.”’ Ifin 
doubt, refer to your Webster or other dictionary. One of the two 
correspondents who have objected, gave us clear evidence of his 
own thoughtlessness, or carelessness, by calling our attention to 
what he supposed was a fact, namely, that ‘‘ed’’ in ‘‘ walked”’ is 
not pronounced as the sound of ‘“‘t.’”” Butit wasso easy to refer 
him to Webster’s dictionary, where it is clearly shown that 
‘* walked ’’ is pronounced as if spelt ‘‘ wakt,”’ the ‘‘a”’ having the 
same sound as ‘‘a’’ in ‘‘all.”’ It always pays to be sure you are 
right before attempting to criticise another. We don’t know every- 


thing—of course not—but if there is one thing above all others 
that we prided ourselves on, both as a student and as public school- 
teacher, it was our ability to gronownce and spell words correctly. 
Were it not for the appearance of boastfulness, we would mention 
a few of the prizes we have won in spelling contests. 

But it is quite unnecessary to take further space on this sub- 
ject. We have agreed, with many others, to adopt this reform in 
our spelling, and of course expect to adhere to our agreement. We 
feel certain that it is a progressive step, and that all our readers 
will see it in the light we do, after they become accustomed to 
oe words spelt according to this new and sensible reform 
method. 





The Weekly Budget. 


Mr. N. E. France, of Grant Co., Wis., reported Jan 26 a 
temperature of 25° below zero, and the day before 30° below. 
He called it ‘**cold weather!" Shouldn’t wonder a bit if it 
was. 








Mr. T. F. Brneuam, of bee-smoker notoriety, residing in 
Clare Co., Mich., wrote us Jan. 25: ‘‘It is 10° below zero 
this morn—coldest of the season. Nice sleighing. Bees are 
all right, so far.” 


Mr. N. H. Sirsa, of Ontario, Canada, wrote Jan. 23: 
‘*T had something happen last fall that I never saw since I 
have kept bees. It was this: On Nov. 27 my bees were 
working all day carryingin pollen. Bees are wintering finely.” 


Mr. E. L. CARRINGTON, formerly of Pettus, Bee Co., Tex., 
has removed to DeFuniak Springs, Fla., hoping to benefit his 
invalid wife’s health, and where he will engage in rearing 
Italian bees and queens. See his advertisement on another 
page. 


Mr. M. H. MENDLESON, of Ventura Co., Calif., wrote us 
Jan. 18: ‘*We are having fine rains, and prospects for 
more.” This is encouraging to California bee-keepers, for a 
honey crop there depends altogether upon a sufficient amount 
of rainfall. 


Mr. G. M. Doouirr.e, of New York, wrote us Jan. 26: 


‘*Our winter has been very mild till of late. The last 
week has been very cold and rough—little snow, and that 
piled in heaps. Bees seem to be wintering well, both indoors 
and outside.” 


Mr. F. F. Zitumer, of Wisconsin, wrote Jan. 25: 


‘*FrreEND YORK:—I am highly pleased with the good 
**Old Reliable,” and the straight road it has taken in expos- 


ing frauds. I will be ready to join the New Union as soon as 
the amalgamation is settled, to help check those blood- 
suckers.” 


Supt. D. D. Howg, of the Vermont College Farm, when 
paying his subscription Jan. 25, said: 


‘‘T think a great deal of the American Bee Journal; it 
has been a great help to me for the last three years in my 
work at the College Farm, where I have been Farm 
Superintendent here for the last five years, and have had 
charge of the bees. I have done a large amountof experi- 
mental work, and yet have made them profitable.” 


Mr. Tos. G. NEwMAN, in a recent letter from San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., says: 


‘*T am just getting settled again. 
location—an essential in California. 
*cold’ I ever had.” 


It will be rembered that Mr. Newman had just been mov- 
ing from San Diego to San Francisco. His number and street 
are, 2096 Market street. Weonce heard that a California 
‘‘eold” is the worst of ‘‘ worstcolds” known. It must be 
pretty rough if it is ahead of a gennine Chicago ‘‘ cold.” 


I have a nice, sunny 
But I have the worst 


Mr. A. S. TERRILL—one of the members of the now de- 


funct firm of Terrill Bros., who were chief backers of the 
fraudulent firm of ‘‘Wheadon & Co.”—is now in the real 
estate business in Chicago, and calls himself ‘*the home- 


seekers’ friend.” Awhile ago he pretended to be ‘‘ the honey- 
shippers’ friend,” by proxy—through Wheadon &Co. He is 
now trying to get people tu let him invest their surplus money 
in real estate, mortgages, etc. In a letter soliciting patron- 
age, he says: ‘‘Iam a large property holder myself, and 
therefore believe that my judgment might be of some value to 
you in placing your money.” No doubt he’s ‘a large prop- 
erty holder,” but what means did he use in order to be able 
now tosay it? If the truth were kuown, we might find that 
many honest, unsuspecting farmers contributed the greater 
share of it. We areinformed that he ‘*‘ made” 51L00,000 on 
South Water street, and we haven’t the slightest doubt of it. 
But if we can prevent it, no more of our readers will help to 
enrich such “ friends.” 


ta See ** Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 45. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 
(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. | 











What to Do with Partly-Filled Sections. 


What shall I do with my partly-filled sections? If I put 
them out in the spring and let the bees clean them out, will it 
do to use the comb thatis in the sections, that is, will it be fit 
for market after being filled again? or shall I cut the comb 
out and fill the sections with foundation ? I have a good repu- 
tation for my honey, and do not wish to injure it. 

S. B. S., Minnesota. 


ANSWER.—It will hardly do to risk letting the bees fill 
sections that have stood all winter with any honey in them, no 
matter if there is only enough to daub them a very little bit. 
For that little bit will pretty surely be granulated, and the 
granulations are something like yeast in starting the new 
honey to granulating. Better cut out and melt up the comb, 
and put in fresh foundation, if indeed the section is good 
enough to use over again. You are quite right in being jeal- 
ous of you reputation. It’s worth a good deal to John Smith 
for people to say, ‘‘ John Smith’s honey is always good, and I, 
don’t want any other.” 





En --- aEE—— 


Questions on Wintering and Queenlessness. 





1. Iam wintering my bees in winter-cases on the summer 
stands. They are all in Simplicity hives, which have an en- 
trance at the bottom 4x% inches, alsoa %-inch auger-hole in 
the center above. The entrance to the outside case is 4x7 
inches. Between the hive and the outside case I have left an 
air-space over the entrances, 4x6x10 inches. Will this give 
sufficient ventilation? There is a 5-inch sawdust cusbion on 
top of frames. 

2. Iam of the opinion that two colonies of my bees went 
into winter quarters queenless. Howsoonin thespring would 
it be advisable to investigate ? C. E. C., Michigan. 


ANSWERS.—1. You will probably find that there is venti- 
lation enough, if I understand correctly that the %-inch hole 
at th® center has full play. The position of that hole makes 
a great increase of ventilation, the %-inch hole perhaps doub- 
ling the ventilation that the entrance alone would give. The 
Germans—at least some of them—lay great stress on haviug 
an upper entrance, and sometimes have it quite large, and 


‘close the lower entrance. 


2. Don’t trouble them till there comes a day when they 


have a good flight. You can’t do anything about it before 
that time, anyway, and you may do harm by opening them. 
If the hives are packt to keep them warm, better wait till it 
gets warm enough so you’ll not mind taking away the pack- 
ing, or at least till they fly about every day. 


A 


Combs of Candied Honey—Getting Bees to Work 
in Sections. 


Last fall 1 had 4 colonies of bees. I don’t want more 
than 2 to winter while I live here, sol try to prevent swarm- 
ing. I divided up last summer after the one colony swarmed, 
and that stopt swarming. I putin full sheets of foundation, 
consequently when I doubled up in the fall I had all together, 
with my upper story hives, about 80 brood-frames full of 
honey, besides some 10 or 12 narrow extracting-frames. Now 
I wanted to extract that. Itried to rent an extractor, as I 
didn’t feel able to buy one for what little honey I might get. 
So you see winter came on, and I had te move all these hive- 
bodies (4 of them) into the kitchen, and two shallow extract- 
ing supers, which makes a lot of comb honey. Well, when I 
united, I put in the hives all the oldest combs, and the ones 
that had the most bee-bread in them, but for all that I have 
almost all of these black and heavy combs. I tried to eat it, 





but it is too strong. The comb is tough and strong. We might 
cut the combs up in smal! pieces, cut the caps off and let what 
will drain out, but it is so thick, and some of it is candied and 
won’t run out. There is a fine lot of combs, but I wanted the 
honey—I don’t care for the combs. Still, if Icould get the 
honey out and save the combs it would save me buying 
foundation in the spring. Now, what will I do with them, say 
15 or 20 combs full of honey? Can I do some way to get it 
in the supers ? 


I can’t make my bees work in sections to save my life, but 
if I take off the sections and put on asuper with narrow ex- 
tracting-frames, they goright to work. They stored honey 
all summer in them, and nota dropin the sections. I have 
only two narrow supers and frames, and they filled them sev- 
eral times. Then I thought if they wanted to work so fast I 
would put a hive on top, so I nailed boards together the same 
size as the hive, and put it on top; then as fast as they filled 
a frame on the outside of the brood-nest with honey, I put it 
above, and put a frame of foundation below, and some frames 
that were 4 to 2¢ fullof honey I put above, too, so my bees 
stored lots of honey. I monkeyed with them this way to prac- 
tice. I want tolearn. Icando a good deal with bees, butI 
can’t tell it. But I can’t make them work in sections. Now, 
what shall I do with this candied and thick comb in the 
spring? Willit pay me to buy an extractor? I don’t want 
to get so much stuff around me, and no use for it. 

S. M. S., Knox Co., Nebr. 


ANSWER.—What to do with old combs filled with candied 
honey is rather a tough question. If that one word ‘‘candied” 
could be left out the case would be quite different. I have 
read of melting granulated honey in combs, using mild heat 
a long time so as to make the honey all liquid without melting 
the comb, but I haven’t the greatest faith in its accomplish- 
ment. It will be of little use for you to get an extractor, for 
candied honey cannot be extracted, and the probability is that 
it will all be candied by spring. Perhaps you may get the 
bees to dispose of part of itin the spring. If itis put under 
or over their brood-nest, the sealed part uncapt, and what 
isn’t sealed daubed over the surface with honey, they will 
promptly empty it out, using or storing the liquid part and 
dropping the grains. Have a shallow box or other receptacle 
under the hive, and gather the grains out of that, melt them 
slowly, and you will find that to be a good table honey. That 
which has been stored in comb that never has been used to 
contain brood can be melted up, comb and all. A stone crock 
is perhaps best for this purpose, setting the crock on the reser- 
voir of the cook-stove so it will melt very gradually, or else set 
the crock in a dish of hot water on the stove, putting a piece 
of shingle or something of the kind under the crock so it will 
not sit directly on the bottom of the dish containing the water. 
The object is to keep the bottom from getting too hot. If itis 
two or three days before itis melted, all the better. After it 
is all melted, let it cool, and take the wax off the top. You 
can do the same way with comb that has been used for brood, 
but it will not work so satisfactorily. But the honey will not 
taste so strong as to eat it comb and all. 


It seems rather strange that you succeed so poorly in get- 
ting bees to work in the sections. Instead of giving them 
more combs when they have filled their extracting-combs, put 
a super of sections on the hive under the extracting-combs, 
and see if they can resist the temptation to fill the sections. I 
never saw a case yet where bees would not store honey in 
sections (providing they had any honey to store) if they had 
in the super one or more sections with comb partly or wholly 
drawn out, or if there was putin one of the sections a, piece 
of drone or worker brood. 


LAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 





Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
pages on which to write or paste recipes taken from otber sources. 
It is just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of horey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and vaiuable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 25 copies 
75 cts.; 50 for $1.10; 100 for $1.50. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office. 


—_-- > 


A New Clubbing Rate has been arranged for 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture and the Bee-Keepers’ Review with 
the American Bee Journal. Hereafter either of the two 





papers named will be clubbed with the Bee Journal for one 
year, for $1.90. 
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anerconel Ten n®-\alate 
2-4 ano NORTH-WESTERN LINE 
“The Overland Limited ” 


Swe aller-\clomey IA THE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


5 sf St ot i ee © oe oe f Oe -2 


208 CLARK STREET CHICAGO 


Qua New (ATsLoetig ——— 


WiLL Be IssvED Soon. 


Send us your Name and Address, 


And we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy | 
a tie te ee » 


: IT ILLUSTRATES AND DESCRIBES ALL THE 
Latest and Best Apiarian Supplies 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


Low -Prices Now! 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, in a case, 7}¢ cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 7 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 634 cents. The Cash MUST. accom- 
pany each order. Fine Basswood Flavor Honey at % cent more when in 
cans; or in 270-lb. barrels at 644 cents per pound. : 


(il FORNIA' 32s 

















t=” A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


Now it seems to us here is a splendid chance for any bee-keeper to s 
home demand after his own crop is all sold. Or, why Be cea now Sine 
local honey-trade? Order one 60-pound can first, and start out among your neigh- 
bors and friends, and see what you can do. You ought to get at least 12 cents per 
pound in 5-pound lots, or 40 cents for 3 pounds. Some may be able to do even 
better than that, though we think that enough ought to be sold at these prices to 

Z make a fairly paying business out of it. Give ita good trial. Push it. It may 
a grow into a nice winter’s work for you. 


| = GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
| ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS AN ACRE 


an only be made from one source— Y. Wheat and co i 
may — but have you ever tried keeping poultry right. The orton oy on go 
revenue these hard times. THE POULTRY KEEPER, box 44 PARKESBURG, PA. socts. a year 
ells how it is done. Sample free, The paper 1 year and four grand Poultry Books, $1. Write to-day. 








Question - Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 


Nucleus vs. Full Colony for 
Queen-Rearing. 


Query 43.—1. Will a two-frame nucleus 
rear a queen as soon as a strong colony? 2. 
And if there’s any difference, how much dif- 
ference in the time a queen commences to 
lay ?—TENN. 


H. D. Cutting—1. Yes. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—1. Yes. 

Eugene Secor—1. I don’t know. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—1. No. 2. Perhaps 
two days. 

Jas. A. Stone—1. I know of no reason 
why they would not. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—1. I should think 
not. 2, [ don’t know. 

E. France—1. Yes, if the weather is 
warm. 2. I don’t know. 

Emerson T. Abbott—Yes; but the 
queen will not be as valuable. 

C. H. Dibbern—1. Yes. I do not see 
how there could be any difference. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—1. If there are 
plenty of bees, yes. 2. No difference. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—1. Yes. If the 
nucleus is strong enough to keep warm, 
it will do as well as a big colony. 

G. M. Doolittle—1 and 2. No differ- 
ence of any account; but the best queens 
will be reared in the strong colony. 

P. H. Elwood—1. There is a little 
difference, usually in favor of the strong 
colony, but I cannot say how much. 

W. G. Larrabee—1. I have never had 
much experience in rearing queens in a 
nucleus, and I am unable to answer. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—1 and 2. They 
will, if it has bees enough; and the 
queen will commence laying just as soon. 


J. M. Hambaugh—1. If your nucleus 
is strong and honey coming in, there 
will be no difference; otherwise there 
might be. 

Dr. A. B. Mason—1. Yes, in warm 
weather, with all conditions favorable. 
2. There is no ‘difference in the time a 
queen commences tolay.” When she 
commences she usually commences. 


J. A. Green—1 and 2. Altho I have 
never allowed such nuclei to rear queens, 
I do not think there would be any differ- 
enceintime. After a queen is hatcht 
there is no difference, provided the 
nucleus is in proper condition. 

R. L. Taylor—1. Not quite so quickly 
on the average. 2. If the weather is 
fine, and the nucleus strong, there would 
be no difference, but if the weather is 
cool, and the nucleus weak, from one to 
three days longer would be required. 


A. F. Brown—1. Notusually. 2. The 
queens reared in a full, strong colony are 
the best. If you have reference to 
‘*from the time the queen-cell is given 
each,” then I would say, very little dif- 
ference, and no difference in quality of 
the queen. 

Rev. M. Mahin—1. A good, strong 2- 
frame nucleus will probably rear a queen 
as soon as a full colony, but she will not 
as a rule be as well developt. 2. The 
queen in a strong colony will begin to 
lay, asa rule, some days earlier than 
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$0101.11 
The Place to Live 
Mid Sun and Flowers 


Possibjy you have stood the In- 
tense ©. ld, the blizzards and the Kill- 
ing Heat of the Kast and the West un- 
til you are sick of them—perhaps your 
health has been about ruined by such 
climate. Don’t you think it is about 
time to seek a place where you can en- 
joy life? Of course you do. Califor- 
nia is the place fora man to live who 
wisbes to be g)od to himself and his 
family—there’s a genial sun—flowers 
and fruits every day in the year—Pure 
air — Pure water — every thing that’s 
good. Now is the time to possess such 
a home — they are cheaper now than 
they ever will be again. Don’t wait— 
write to us telling what kind of a place 
you want—in city or country—what 
part of the State—how much you ex- 
pect to pay. etc., and we will give you 
the desired information. 


PRYAL REALTY CO. 


966 BRoapway, 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Please mention this Journal. 


+B SS D-- OS D:- O D:- eo Vo 


The RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Tells all about Bees in California. 
The Yields and Price of Honey; the Pastur- 
age and Nectar - Producing Plants; the Bee- 
Ranches and how they are conducted. In fact 
the entire field is fully covered by and expert 
bee-man. Besides this, the paper also tells 
you all about California Agriculture and 
Horticulture. $1.50 per Year; Six Months, 
75 cents. Sample Free. 

THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 N. Main St., - Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, 


Read whatJ.I. PARENT,of 
CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—"“We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap. 
100 honey-racks, 500 bro 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
and a great deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc.,to make and we 
expect to do it with this Saw. 
It will do all you say it will. 
7 Catalogue and Price - List 


Address, W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
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Free. 
45Ctf No. 995 Ruby8t., Rockford, Lil. 
Mention the American Bee Journa. 





Our 97 Catalog 


—OF— 


° ‘ e 
Apiarian Supplies, Bees, Ete. 
is yours for the asking. 
It is fullof information. (~~ Write for it. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 
Mention the American Bee sourna). 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


PUMPS For ALL PURPOSES 


Our Spray Pumps and Nozzles are used by the 
experiment stations and all leading horticultur- 
ists. — best. fruit and berries at on, be pro- 
duced by spraying. Wesenda valuable illustrated 
386 Page Book on Spraying, FREE. Address 

THE DEMING CO., SALEM, OHIO. 
HENION & HUBBELL, General Western Agents, 

61 to 69 North Jefferson St., CH1caGo, ILL. 





5C5t Mention the American Bee Journas. 





one ina nucleus, unless the nucleus is 
stimulated by feeding. How much, de- 
pends upon weather and circumstances. 


G. W. Demaree—1 and 2. In warm 
weather they will, and sometimes sooner, 
as they are apt to begin with a three or 
four days’ old larva, and for this reason 
nucleus colonies cannot be depended 
upon to rear uniformly good queens, un- 
less they are furnisht with good queen- 
cells. 


J. E. Pond—1 and 2. In my own ex- 
perience a 2-frame nucleus properly 
guarded will rear a queen as quickly as 
a large colony. The strength of a col- 
ony is relative. A 2-frame nucleus 
might be a strong colony, while three 
times the number of bees on a full hive 
would be weak. Keep all colonies 
strong, in order to get the best results. 





General Items, 


Old Bee-Keeper Not Discouraged. 

I have got to be between 70 and 80 years 
old, and I ought to quit keeping bees. I 
began when I was only 16 years old—got 
my bees out of the timber by working on 
Quinby’s plan. I lost about 100 colonies 
last season, but have 60 left to start with 
this year. I am not discouraged yet. Hur- 
rah for the American Bee Journal! 

Houston Porter. 

Jefferson Co., Colo., Jan. 23. 
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Bees Prepared for Winter. 


I am wintering 24 colonies out-doors. 
They are all inarow under a shed two 
feet high in the rear, five feet wide on the 
roof, and open in front, facing the south; 
they are packt a foot deep on the back with 
straw, and six inches between each hive. I 
left the section-cases on most of them, filled 
with comb in the sections, and some with 
honey. Six of the colonies I put into the 
cellar; they were the weakest ones, making 
30 in all. They seem to be doing well so 
far. 

I think the prospects here are good for 
next season, as we expect to have a big 
crop of sweet clover. JOHN S. SLEETH. 

Livingston Co., lll., Dee. 31. 


-_—.--.- 
A Government Whitewash. 


On page 823 H. D. asks for a preparation 
to whiten bis bee-shed. Take '¢ bushel of 
unslackt lime, slack it with boiling water, 
cover during the process to keep the steam 
in; strain through a fine strainer, and add 
one peck of salt, dissolved in warm water; 
three pounds of ground rice boiled to a thin 
paste and stirred in while hot; 44 pound of 
Spanish whiting, and 1 pound of clean glue, 
previously dissolved. Add 5 gallons of hot 
water to the mixture. Stir well, and letit 
stand a few days, well covered. It should 
be applied hot. It is used by the Govern- 
ment to whitewash lighthouses. A pint 
will cover a square yard, if properly ap- 
plied to wood, stone or brick. 

C. W. Curry. 


N. E. Ohio and N. W. Pa. Convention. 


On account of the non-appearance of any 
northeastern Ohio members of the North- 
eastern Ohio and Northwestern Pennsylva- 
nia Bee-Keepers’ Association, it was de- 
cided that the convention be conducted by 
the Northwestern Pennsylvania Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, who were called to meet 
at the same place. 

The meeting was called to order by Pres. 
Dewey, of Columbus, Pa., who is the Presi- 
dent of both Associations (the latter was 
organized at a meeting held in Corry, Pa., 
Nov. 21 and 22, 1894) in the parlor of the 
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Best on Earth. Horse-high, Bull- 
strong, Pig and Chieken-tight. With 
our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 


4 
youcan make 60 rodsa day for 
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O cts. a Rod. 


er 50 styles. Catalogue Free. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 
Ridgeville, Ind. > 
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INCUBATION: 


is the first step in the poultry 
business and much of future suc- 


{ iY cess depends upon its complete- 

ae ness ere is no failure where 

i RELIABLE INCUBATOR 

" is used. It is fully warranted and 

inti a. the —— of — years of 

A as never been beat 

§hov It is not like ite competitore—it | ,~* E, 

a : 


in new book on poultry. Send 1c f. ’ 
ELIABLEJNGUBATOR AND BROODER CO. QUINCY-iLLs. ¢ 
36E17t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


e@ IF YOU WANT THE 


—BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention the American, Ree 








Tonrenme), 


CARLOADS— 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

I want the name and address 
i= Of every Bee-Keeper in Amer. 
“ica. I supply Dealers as well 

as consumers. Send for cata- 
logs, quotations, etc. W. HM. PUTNAM, 
RIVER FALLS. Pierce Co., WIs. 


Mention the American Bee Journat 


PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 28 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention ine American Bee Journal. 
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Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
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and every thing used by 

bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 

vice, low freight rate. Cat. 

tree. Walter 8. Pounder, 
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For a knife that will cut a horn without 
crushing, ause it cuts from four 
—————— sides at once get —- 


It is humane, rapid and durable. Fully 
warranted. HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S 
mor. Descriptive circulars FREE 
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40,000. 


rweN@braska Farmer 


Has made a contract with 
the Nebraska Club, to print 
for them 40,000 copies over 
and above the regular week- 
ly issue, each month for six 


months, of reliable informa- 
tion about Nebraska. 
If interested, send for free 
copy, to 
R. CHAS. E. WILLIAMSON, 
Secretary Nebraska Club, 
OMAHA, NEBR,, or 


Nebraska Farmer (o. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
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CLOVER SEED veneu.. 


Timothy and all kinds of Grass Seeds. Prices iow. 
Buy now. st will pay you to write us for our .ist. 


iQWA SEED CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


California =* 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
Londeomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 
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OWE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
ging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
1Aly Menti.. the American Bee Journal. 


@ i MONEY MAKER 


—the thrifty industrious hen.All about her 
and how to make money from poultry in 
New Poultry Cuide for 1897. 
100 pages; printed in colors; best plans for 
poultry houses; sure remedies and recipes 
{32> for diseases. Sent for l5c. if you write now 


* JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr., Box 94, Freeport, Ill. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


R T’S {Get discounts on early orders 
G DS } for 1897. A.I. Root Co.’s Bee- 
- (Supplies always on hand. Bet- 
ter prepared than ever to fill orvers promptly. 
36-page Catalog free. 
JOHN NEBEL & SON, High Hill. Mo. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 4Atf 
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A Fatherless Country. 


Washington declared Agriculture to be the ‘‘most 
healthful, most useful and most noble employment 
of man.” He was loath toleave his farm, although 
clumsy ‘‘Virginia rail’’ fences were the best to be had. 
With neat Page fences on all sides he would have 
“stuck to the farm.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 





St. Nicholas Hotel, Corry, Pa., Jan. 20, at 
1:30 p.m. The members in attendance were 
few, but every one seemed to be in earnest 
from first to last. The convention wasa 
success, one member going so far as to say 
that the discussions were worth 50 cents 
every hour to him. 

The program consisted of practical topics, 
and each one seemed determined that the 
best should be brought out. A fuller report 
may appear in the Bee Journal later. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows: D. A. Dewey, of 
Coiumbus, Pa., re-elected President; Ed. 
Jolley, of Franklin, Pa., Secretary and 
Treasurer, the old Secretary positively re- 
fusing to act longer on account of poor 
health. 

The members present reported the aver- 
age yield of comb honey the past saeson to 
have been from 20 pounds in some apiaries 
to an average of 40 pounds—the highest for 
a whole apiary. 

The convention adjourned to meet in 
Corry, Pa , Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 
12 and 13, 1898. Gero. SPITLER, Sec. 

Mosiertown, Pa. 


Bees in Good Condition. 


I have 72 colonies of bees, in 8-frame 
dovetail hives, and they are in fine condi- 
tion so far this winter. 





F. P. McALIstTEr. 
Kearney Co., Kan. Jan. 26. 





Buying Bees Cheap—Transferring. 


On Jan. 23 I drove six or eight miles in 
the cold—which was cold, for the wind was 
awfully strong from the northwest—to a 
public sale, and they sold 8 colonies of 
bees; of course, I bought them, too, and 
for only 35 cents each. They are good bees, 
too. t was close to the mountains, 
where there is plenty of blue thistle. The 
bees are in hives of away back, about 100 
years, some in old straw gums or hives, 
and some in logs about 244 or 3 feet long. 
The straw hives are very comically made 
If ‘‘ yeeditor”’ was close to me, I would give 
him one to set in front of the Bee Journal 
office-door. I am going to have a picnic 
transferring them, which I will do the last 
of March. My brother and I transferred 35 
colonies last March very successfully. We 
did not lose one. I transferred a colony 
two weeks ago, and kept it in the cellar, 
which is very dry and warm. Iam now 
busy making my own hives, cutting them 
out with a Barnes’ saw. L. A. HAMMOND. 

Washington Co., Md., Jan. 25. 





A Few Iowa Bee-Notes. 


I am in the northwestern part of the 
State (lowa), where the season or flow is 
short, and the winters long. Oct. 25 we 
had our last day for a cleansing flight. The 
ground was covered with snow, yet the air 
roared like midsummer with the hum of 
the bees. 

I winter my bees in the cellar, and have 
lost but four colonies in six years. I think 
each one (if I remember) came from clog- 
ging the entrance, and molding. I raise 
the hives from the bottom-board in front, 
leaving the top sealed. Ihave had some 
with loose tops go through with scarcely 
any loss. 

Our bees were just ‘‘ swarm crazy,’ as I 
hear almost every one say. The heavy 
honey-flow made them act as if possest. 

We have had freaks that we never had 
before. For instaece, six swarms ab- 
seconded after filling from two to four 
cases of 24 pounds each. One swarm on 
June 13 stored 96 pounds of surplus, and 
then absconded, leaving nothing but batch- 
ing brood. Ihived them in another hive, 
ani they filled it and one more super. 


We had lots of white clover, heart’s-ease, 
and buckwheat, of which I always sow the 
Japanese; then the Alsike. But our alfalfa 
doesn’t have a drop of nectar init. Maple, 
willow and dandelion furnish our first pol- 
len. Lam going to plant, or sow, Rocky 
Mountain bee-plant, rattle-weed (or car- 






































GREAT deal of 
nonsense has been 
written—and_ be- 
lieved, about 
blood purifiers. 
What purifies the 
CIEAS: eed? a 0 


THE KIDNEYS 
PURIFY THE BLOOD 


AND THEY ALONE. 


If diseased, however, they cannot, 
and the blood continually becomes 
more impure. Every drop of blood 
in the body goes through the kidneys, 
the sewers of the system, every three 
minutes, night and day, while life 
endures. 





Worndta 





puts the kidneys in perfect health, and 
nature does the rest. 

The heavy, dragged out feeling, the 
bilious attacks, headaches, nervous 
unrest, fickle appetite, all caused by 
poisoned blood, wili disappear when 
the kidneys properly perform their 
functions, 

There is no doubt about this. 
Thousands have so testified. The 
theory is right, the cure is right and 
health follows as a natural sequence. 

Be self-convinced through per- 
sonal proof. 


www vwy 
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Mention the American Bee Jourwm, 





Yell, O Vell, O°VELLOWZONES 
Yellowzones for PAIN and FEVER. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Honey - Clovers ! 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
by freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order: 





5b 10 25b 50b 
Alsike Clover ..... 8.70 $1.25 83.00 8 5.75 
Sweet Clover ....... 65 1.20 2.75 5.00 
White Clover....... 90 1.60 3.75 7. 
Alfalfa Clover..... .65 1.10 2.70 5.00 
Orimson Clover.... .55 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


















ickens BY STEAM- 


96.) EXCELSIOR nccbator 


\ Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 

Ww ew "9. Thousands in successful 

. } operation. Lowest priced 

first-class Hatcher made. 
H. STAN 


GEO. H,. 
114 to122 8. 6th St, Quincy TIL 


ars free, 
Send 6c. for 
Tues. Catalogue. 


- 44A26t 




















Mention the American Bee Journal. 
: ARE WORTH 
ur Prices LOOKING AT! 
IN THE 


NEW CHAMPION CHAFF HIVE 


especially. All other Supplies accordingly 
Send for Catalog and Price-List. Address, 


R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 


48Atf Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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penter’s square) and sweet clover. If we 
could only get each and every bee-man to 
try to help furnish bee-plants or forage, 
our honey-yield would be much larger. 

Last year (1895) was almost a failure, as 
I got only 100 pounds from 33 colonies. We 
lost most of our early swarms; they would 
come out, wheel, and go like a cyclone. 
Had we had a spray pump, and been right 
there, possibly we could have prevented 
their leaving. 

Our market is flat—about as others re- 
port it. Extracted, 12!¢ cents; fancy white, 
one-pounds, 15 cents—have been 20 cents 
heretofore. 

I use the dovetail hives, and make them 
myself. I tier up, and hive upon full brood 
sheets and starters, but I will use full 
sheets in each next year. I am ona farm, 
and I find it keeps one very busy to care 
for 30 or 35 colonies of bees and make a 
hand in the field. But I so dearly love 
honey and to handle the bees, and be with 
them, that I am getting careless of my 
stock. P. A. NEWCOMER. 

Beuna Vista Co., Iowa, Dec. 18. 


_ — <— + — 


Sells Granulated Honey. 


I see in the proceedings of the Illinois 
State Bee-Keepers’ convention a discussion 
on granulated extracted honey. 1 prefer 
to sell all of my honey granulated, as my 
customers then know it is pure. The only 
trouble I have is to granulate it soon 
enough. The way I granulate it is to heat 
it moderately, and keep it in a refrigerator. 
It candies very nicely. If anybody knows 
a better way. I wish they would tell us 
through the Bee Journal. I sell all of my 
honey inthe home market. and can’t sup- 
ply my customers. I get from 15 to 20 cents 
per pound. I think that extracted honey 
should be sold only in a granulated state, 
which will prove to the people that it was 
not adulterated. J. J. MAYER. 

Vigo Co., Ind. 





Open Winter—Hunting. 


My bees are all alive so far, but I suppose 
I will have to feed some of them, as we 
have such an open winter, and bees con- 
sume lots of stores. My bees did not store 
any surplus honey the past season, and as a 
matter of fact, | cannot feel as happy as 
does Dr. Miller with his 10,000 sections of 
comb honey. Good honey crops are seldom 
here; failures are plenty. Still, I can’t 
afford to do without the American Bee 
Journal, for it isa great help to me, and, 
besides, it is dirt cheap at $1.00 a year. 

This is the time of the year when the bees 
should not be disturbed, and the bee-keep- 
ers have not much todo. I, for one, love 
sport, andso I spend most of my time in 
hunting. I have a new gun that cannot be 
excelled for shooting qualities, having al- 
ready killed a great deal of game with it 
this winter. Our list shows 104 rabbits, 50 
squirrels, 40 quails, etc. F. N. BLANK. 

Cooper Co., Mo., Jan. 23. 


——_ 








Against Adulteration, Etc. 


I am deeply interested in, and admire the 
stand the Bee Journal has taken in regard 
to adulteration, and frauds generally. Ig- 
norance and dishonesty are the backers of 
allfrauds. No intelligent, honest man can 
object to having a law compelling all man- 
ufacturers of food products to sell the same 
under their true names. 

I located here last spring, coming from 
Oklahoma Territory. I have a splendid 
range for bees. The bluffs of the White 
river are covered with basswood, and the 
pastures with white clover. The clover did 
not do very well the last few years, owing 
to drouths, but we had plenty of rain 
last fall and this winter, and all available 
ground is carpeted with it now. The bass- 
wood failed last year, but smartweed 
yielded plenty of winter stores, and some 
surplus. I purchast one colony of bees last 
spring, and it is in the cellar, in good condi- 
tion. 

I am contemplating taking a near-by 








widow’s apiary on shares the coming sea- 
son. She has 16 colonies, an extractor, and 
supplies enough to run them this year, and 
says I can have them on my own terms. 
There are comparatively no bees in this 
locality now. There were a good many, 
kept on the haphazard plan, but the last 
three disastrous years have about cleaned 
them out. Rurvus WILLIAMS. 
Lawrence Co., Ind., Jan. 25. 





Prospect for a Good Season. 


Bees in this locality are wintering splen- 
didly. The weather is mild, and their 
stores consist mostly of heart’s-ease honey, 
which seems to suit them splendidly. There 
are upwards of a hundred acres of clover in 
my immediate vicinity, and the prospects 
for a good season here are very promising. 

Epw. SMITH. 

Madison Co., Ill., Jan. 18. 


> —.S>- ~ 


Report for 1896. 


The past season has been a fairly good 
one for bee-keepers in this part of the 
State. I had 7 colonies last spring and in- 
creast to 32. I took off about 200 pounds 
of extracted honey and 300 pounds of comb, 
in one-pound sections. My honey was 
mostly from white clover. I did not get 
any surplus honey from the fall flow, and 
the bees had a hard time to get what they 
needed for winter stores. 

I find the American Bee Journal a great 
help in my bee-keeping. A. W. WILSON. 

Dakota Co., Minn., Jan. 15. 


a 





Introducing Queens. 


The article by Dr. E. Gallup, on page 2, 
is a shoulder-striker. I have just been hav- 
ing a little experience in this line. On 
July 8, 1896, I sent to an Illinois breeder for 
a tested, 5-banded Italian queen, and she 
arrived all right on July 18, and was intro- 
duced the next day on frames of hatching 
brood, as the ‘A BC of Bee-Culture”’ said 
that was the only sure way of intruducing. 
Well, it was a weak colony in the fall, 
and the other day I examined them, and 
there was only a pint of bees; I thought I 
would try to save the queen, which was a 
good one,so I put herintoacege. After 
baving removed a black queen, and waited 
24 hours, I put the Italian queen over the 
brood-frames, and the next day she was 
balled. Then I took her out and waited 24 
hours longei, and then I filled my pipe and 
got it going in good shape, and made 
those bees think thatit was the best queen 
they ever saw, in about 10 seconds. I 
think if Dr. Tinker were introducing a 
queen here the first of Jannary he would 
have to do it some other wey besides hatch- 
ing brood; and if the tobacco smoke 
method was a success when the type was 
set for‘‘A B C of Bee-Culture,” it was a 
success Nov. 7. when Editor Root, in his 
comments in Gleanings, said it should be 
condemned. 

The article mentioned above is only one 
of the many good things that the readers 
of the Bee Journal get for their dollar. 
Also, stay with the dishonest commission- 
men, Mr. York, like ahybrid bee to a be- 
ginner in bee-keeping. Ray Svubuivan. 

Columbia Co., Oreg.. Jan. 14. 


Bee-Keeping in Utah 


I see a great many articles printed about 
queens. I have had my bees over 12 
years, and I have never had any queens ex- 
cept such as my bees are willing to rear. 
Of course Ido not depend upon bees fora 
living. Last year they practically swarmed 
none at all, for out of nearly 75 colonies 
there was but one swarm. and that clus- 
tered so high I gave it to a person for tak- 
ing it down. 

1 had so much to attend to, that I got my 
oldest son to take off the honey, but he did 
not start in until everything was full, and 
some of the colonies were building on the 
outside. He took out five barrels of over 





PLANT RIGHT SEEDS. 


Seed Book tells all about the 


y New 
best yarieties of d * 
thing of inte rent dat Boeds; is; how to 
grow th 
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aa ‘W. BUCKBEE, 
Rockford Seed Farms, 


? “Rookford, Ills. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


invested in a postal card 
will get gi Cata- 
log of All Root’s Goods. 
Send list of what you 


ant. and get price. 
M. HM. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 


UNG DISEASES. 


39 years’ experience. If your case is 
sufficiently serious to woquive expert medi- 
cal treatment, addre 

Dr. Peiro, 100 "State St., Chicago. 


"Early Italian Queens? 


Up till the middle of April at these prices: 
Untested, 75c.; Tested, $1.25. 
E. L. CARRIN GTON, 
5A17t De Funiak Springs, Fla. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


i Bes CHICKENS 


with a machine that wil! hatch every 
egg that can be hatched. 
The J yew aenymonis Hatcher. 
8 for cataiogue 


0. 69 
INVINCIBLE “HATCHER co. Springfield, oO. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEST ON EARTH!! 


18 years the Standard. The 4-inch “ Smoke 
Engine.” Is it too large? Willit last too 
long? Will save you lotsof money and bad 
words. Send for Circular. 6 sizes and prices 
of Bingham Smohers and Knives. 

T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


Mention true American Bee Journas 
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remedy fora ‘fevers, 
ap tg Headaches, Colds, Neu 
For Pain and Fever ralgia, Grip, Rheuma- 
@:-@<—@)@ Y tism. etc. A general 


service remedy that 
will please you, OR MONEY REFUNDED. 
“Its a rare pleasure to find such a remedy.” 
“They knock headaches clear to the horizon.” 
*Too much cannot be said in praise of them.” 


“I was suffering from Neuralgia, and found 
quick relief.” 


“T got more relief from Rheumatism in 12 hours 
after taking Yellowzones than from all else, thol 
was a skeptic.” 


ge See A. B. J., pages 809, 812, Dec. 17, 
1 Box, 25c.; 6 Boxes, $1 ; most orders are $1, 


W. B. House, 24°" Detour, Mich. 
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500 pounds each, and yet did not go 
through them all, as the rain set in, and as 
there was all I could sell. 


I leave my bees on the summer stands, 
and do not do anything to them, except in 
some winters I will hastily close them up. 
Of course, there are a few hives without 
any bees in spring. If I have time along in 
May I go to the strongest and take off the 
top of the hive, and look for a frame with a 
queen-cell. If I find the queen I take ber in 

lace of a queen-cell, and go to the empty 
hive and take out four or five frames of 
comb and put in the frame with queen or 
queen-cell, and take out three or more of 
the other frames and put in with the queen. 
if there is no queen-cell nor queen, I see 
that there is a frame or two with eggs. I 
have no trouble about filling up my empty 
hives, but it may not do in other places, as 
we have a good bee-country, and as the 
flow of honey commences early in the 
spring, and continues all summer until late 
in the fall. Ido not see but what my bees 
are the same as they were 12 yearsago. [ 
could produce 150 pounds per colony if they 
were extracted from and properly at- 
tended to when I first got my bees, and 
could get 15 cents a pound for the honey. 
1 took good care of them then, but as there 
is not much sale here for honey, I let them 
go. Iam in the fruit business, and that 
pays better, as I am growing the best and 

am working for the fancy trade. I am get- 

ting four cents a pound for —, but they 

are fancy. O. W. WARNER. 
Grand Co., Utah, Jan. 17. 





Convention Notices. 


New YorkK.—The Cortland County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold ith annual 
meeting in Good Templars’ Hall, at Cortland, 
Saturday, Feb 13,1897. H.8. Hows, Sec. 


IowA.—The Seventh annual meeting of the 
Eastern Iowa Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
meet at Anamosa, Iowa, Feb. 10 and 11, 1897. 
A corps of experimenters have been doing 
special work in the apiary, and will report. 
Lay a'! cares aside, and come and enjoy the 
good things prepared for you. 

Andrew, Iowa. F. M. MERRITT, Pres. 


ILLINOIS —The annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the State House,in Springfield, Feb. 
24 and 25,1897. The State Farmers’ Insti- 
tute meets the same week—including all the 
State live stock associations—and our Exec- 
utive Committee, along with them, arranged 
for this date,in order that the Legislature 
might bein good working condition. (We all 
know what for.) There will be an effort made 
this winter to get a Pure Food Bill past, and 
that means bee-keepers want a hand in it, to 
see that the adulteration of honey shall cease 
FOREVER AND EVER. Two years ago we suc- 
ceeded in getting an Anti-Adulteration Bill 
through the Senate, but it failed in the 
House, only for want of push. Let bee-kee 
ers throughout the State impress upon thelr 
ao geet poet the importance of such a 
bill, and come to our meeting to refresh their 
minds on the subject. 

Railroad rates will be no greater than a 
fare and a third, which will be announced 
later. Our programs will be issued along 
with the other State Associations named 
above. JAS. A. STONE, Sec. 

Bradfordton, lil. 


Poultry Guide and Catalog.—One of 
the best and prettiest things we have re- 
ceived in the line of pamphlets for 1897 is 
the “Poultry Guide and Catalog” issued by 
Jobn Bauscher, Jr., Box 94, Freeport, Ill. It 
is mailed for only 15 cts., contains 100 large 
pages, and is printed incolors. It gives the 

est plans for poultry houses. and sure reme- 
dies and recipes for diseases. It is a good 
thing for anyone who keeps even a few fowls, 
Send for it, and also kindly mention you saw 
it in the American Bee Journal. 


YOUR BEESWAX ! 


UN TIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will 
allow 28 cents per und for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, deliver at our officee-in ex= 
change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL. 
for Books, or anything that we offer for sale 
in the BEE JOURNAL. Or, 25 cts. cash. 











HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 
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The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
— comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 

se. 


in addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be “fancy 
white,” ** No. 1 dark,” etc. 


AONE Na Nal ee lt NPS NNN Ne Nl Nl alt FeSO sd” a Neal Nl Neal ™ 


Chicago, Ill,, Jan. 19.—Fancy white, 12@ 
13c.; No. i, 10@11¢.: fancy amber, 8@10c.; 
No. 1, 7@8c.; fancy dark, 8c.; No.1, 7c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@7c.; amber, 5@6c.; dark, 
4%c. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

Very little activity in the market. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec, 31,—Fancy white 
comb, 13-l14c.; No. 1 white. 11-12c.; fancy 
amber. 10-1l1c.; dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 
6-8¢.; amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3-4c. Beeswax, 26c. 

Comb honey arriving freely and market 
overstocked at present. 


Albany, N. Y., Jan. 29,—Fancy white, 12- 
13c.; No. 1, 11-12c.; faney dark, 7-8c.; No.1, 
6-7c.; Extracted, white, 5%-6c.; dark, 4-5c. 

The honey market is very quiet and stock 
moving very slowly, even at rednced prices. 
White clover is not plentiful. Extracted is 
moving very slowly, but we hope for an im- 
proved demand soon. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 31.—Fancy white. 
14-15c.; 0. 1 white, 12-13c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7c. Beeswax, 22-25c. 

Demand is fair for grades quoted, but no 
demand for inferior grades. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—Fanc 
14c.; No. 1, 11-12c. 
amber, 5-6c. 


white, 13- 
Extracted, white, 6-7c.; 
Beeswax, 25c. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 31,—Fancy white, 
14-15c.; No. 1, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber, 8-10c. 
Extracted, white. 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c.; dark, 
4-5e. Beeswax, 22-24c. 

New crop of honey begins to come forward. 
The demand is very poor and quotations al- 
most nominal. Weather is very warm and 
the consumption of honey is very small. 
Plenty of fruit, and hence the appetite is sat- 
isfied with same in preference. Later on we 
osoee an improved demand for honey of all 

nds. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Dec, 31,—Fancy white, 
14%@15c.: No. 1 white, 12%@13c. Extracted, 
Oops” 6@7c.; amber, 4%@5%c. Beeswax, 22 

25¢. 

There is not very much honey in our mar- 
ket. Sellingrather siow. Demand beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall. 


New York, N.Y , Dec, 31—Fancy white, 
11@i2¢c.; fair white, 9@10c.; buckwheat, 7@ 
8c. Extracted, white clover and basswood, 
5@5%c.; California, 6c.; Southern, 50c. per 
gallon. Beeswax in fair demand at 26@27c. 

The market is quiet and inactive. Demand 
light and plenty of stock on the market. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 31.—Comb honey, 
best white, 10@l4c. Extracted, 4@6c. De- 
mand is slow; supply is fair. 

Beeswax is in fair demand at 22@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 20.—White 
comb. 9-10c.; amber, 6-7c, Extracted, white, 
5-5%ec.; light amber, 4-4%c.; amber colored 
and candied, 33%{c.; dark tule, 2X¥c. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 23-25c. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 20.—Fancy white 
comb, 14c.; No. 1 white, 13@14c.; fancy 
amber, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber. 11-1c.; fancy 
dark, 10-1llic.; No. 1, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 





6-6%c.; amber, 5 5%c.; dark, 4-4%c. Bees- 
wax, 2dc. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 30.—Fancy white, 14c.; 
No. 1 white, 12@13c.; fancy amber, 11@12c.; 
No. 1 amber, 10@10%e.; fancy dark, 9@9\c.; 
No. 1 dark, 7@8c, xtracted, white, in cans, 
6@7c.: in barrels, 5@5%c.; amber, 44@4Xc.; 
dark, 3%@ic. Beeswax, 26%@27c. 

Baker stock of extracted honey, 4@5c; 
stock very scarce. Fair receipts of comb. 
Beeswax in good demand. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 31. — Fancy 
white, 11@12c.; No. 1 white, 10@llic.; fancy 
amber. 9@10c,; No, l amber. 8@9c.; fanc 
dark, 7@8c.; No. 1 dark. 6-7c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; amber, 5@5%c.; dark. 4@5c. 
Utah white extracted, 5@5%c. Beeswax, 23@ 
26c. Market fairly steady for comb and bet- 
ter for extracted than for some time. 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 9.—Fancy white, 13- 
l4c; No. 1, 12-13c.; fancy amber, 11-12c.! 
No. 1 amber, 10-11c.; fancy dark, 9-10c.; No. 
1, 8-9c. Extracted. white, 5%-6c.; amber, 
5c.; dark. 4-4%c. Beeswax, 25-26c. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Jan. 22.—Fancy comb, 1- 
pound, is selling fairly well at mostly 10c.; 
occasionally Llc.; No. 1, 8-9c.; occasionally 
10. Other grades, 8-4c., according to color and 
general condition. Extracted, 4-5c. Sales of 
any grade cannot be made fast unless prices 
are cut in accordance, 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 
Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, fis. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. WY. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t, 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 
BATTERSON & OO., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, [lls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS BrOs., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co., 213 Market St 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Bisaop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
EK. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8. POUDER, 162 Massachusetts Ave. 


Albany, N. Y. 
CHAS. McCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. f, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





Beeswax Wanted for Cash 


Or in Exchange for 


Comb Foundation. 


Highest Price Paid. 
If you want your Wax,Worktinto Foun- 
dation, satisfactorily. promptly, and at the 
lowest price, send it to me. 


t Write for Price-List and Samples. 
GUS DITTMER, 


AUGUSTA, WIS, 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we wil] 
send them sample copies of the Brr 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 





secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 





If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1897 Catalogue soon ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
ean Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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WOVEN WIRE FENCE 
will keep your stock in and your neighbor’s 
out. Stray Hogs, Cattle, Horses or Sheep can- 
© notdestroy your crops when you fence with 
@ tho KEYSTONE. 25 to 58 inches high. Send 
for free book on fence construction” 


1 KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0., @ 
SO bo Cnn cedevocenese‘eeel 
Mention the American Bee Journa. 
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+ MONEY SAVED IS MONEY GAINED. * 


THE ROYAL UMON 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 

accurate account with you; credit your 

premiums and interest, charge the actual 

expense and mortuary cost, and hold the 

remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 

JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 

Suite 513 First Nat’l Bank Bld’g, 


20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 











We have a few of these Emerson stiff cloth- 
board binders for the American Bee Journal. 
They make a splendid permanent binding, 
and hold a full year’s numbers, The old price 
was 75 cts., postpaid, but we will mail you one 
for only 60 ¢ts., or with the Bee Journal for 
one year—both together for $1.50. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





BEESWAX WANTED 


—FOR— 


z= Foundation Making. == 


Send For OUR CATALOGUE, 
SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION, 
ADVICE TO BEGINNERS, Etc. 








CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, ILL. 


Ask Your Friends to Take This Journal. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION Muth’s HONEY-EXTRACTOR 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames Square Glass Jars. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. BEeE-KEEPERs’ SUPPLIES in general, etc., etc 
end for our new catalo 


Being the cleanest is usually worked ‘ . ‘ . 
the quickest of any Foundation made “ sees ~: lg pron mallea for 10ce. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, Chas. FP. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. ¥. Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ROOPES GOODS | 


(~ Before placing your order for this season, be sure to send for Root’s 


1897 Catalog, Ready Feb. 1. 


Our 1897 Hives, with improved Danzy Cover and Improved Hoffman Frames 
are simply ‘‘out of sight.” Acknowledged by al] who have seen them to be 
a great improvement over any hive on the market, of last year. 


C\omb ['oundation 


Cheaper and better than ever—clear as crystal, for you 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 

















can read your name through it. Process and machinery pat- 
ented Dec. 8, 1896. Samples of the New Foundation free. 


THE A. I. ROOT CoO. 


Factory and Main: Office, MEDINA, O. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. Syracuse, N. Y. 
1024 Miss. Str., St. Paul, Minn. Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 








